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ANGRY WORDS. 


Angry words are lightly spoken 
In a rash and ihoughtless hour, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By their deep insidious power. 
Hearts, inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirr'd, 
Oft are rent past human healing, 
By asingle angry word. 


Poison-drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison-drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day. 
Angry words—oh, let them never 
rom the tongue unbridled slip: 
May the heart’s best impulse ever 
heck them ere they soil the lip! 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment's reckless foliy 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken : 
pa thoughts are rashly stirr'd ; 
Brightest links of life are brokea 


By a single angry word. 


J. MipDLETON. 


THE TRUEST FRIEND. 
There is a friend, a secret friend, 
In every trial, every grief, 
To cheer, to counsel, and defend,— 
Of all we ever had the chief !— 
A friend, who watching from above, 
Whene’er in Error’s path we trod, 
Still sought us with reproving love ; 
That friend, that secret friend, is Gop ! 


There is a friend, a faithful friend , 
In every chance and change of fate, 
Whose boundless love doth solace send, 
When other friendships come too late ! 


A friend, that when the world deceives, 
And wearily we onward plod, 

Still comforts every heart that grieves ; 
That true, that faithful friend, is Gop ! 


How blest the years of life might flow, 
In one unchanged, unshaken trust ; 
If man this truth would only know, 
And love his Maker, and be just ! 
Yes, there's a friend, a constant friend, 
Who ne’er forsakes the lowliest sod, 
But in each need, His hand doth lend ; 
‘That friend, that truest friend, is Gov! 
Cuak_es Swain. 


THE SELF-TORMENTORS. 

There is no situation in life for which candidates will not be found to offer! 
themselves, no matter how degrading or disgusting it may be; and it is in- 
deed most fortunate that there are those whose habits and tastes are not too 
refined for occupations which to others would be absolutely appalling, for 
thus no department is left unfilled : the hangman is never sought in vain ; the 
seavenger spends his days amidst the filth of the streets, and does not hold 
himself one whit the worse ; butchers are not wath to slay ; and surgeons per- 
form amputations con amore The acquirement of the means of subsistence 
stimulates all, ard thus the business of the world is couducted with unde-| 
viating completeness. But there is a class of human beings, and no incon-| 
i le one, who devote themselves 1o hardships, and submit to rivations,, 
from motives wholly apart from the desire to earn a livelihood. his is the, 


acclamations: the more violently he swings himself round, the more vehement 
is the applause: the flesh often gives way, and the unfortunate performer is re- 
leased by a precipitate fall, very frequently at the expense of a broken limb. 
‘The voluntary sacrifice of the Hindoo widows to the flames is too well known 
to need any description of the ceremony here. ‘There are many dovotees, who, 
in the very prime of life, anxious to propitiate the Deity, resolve to bury them - 
selves alive—no trifling sacrifice for those who might, in the ordinary course of 
nature, look for a long term of years. On the day appointed for the sacrifice, 
icrowds assemble, a circular pit in which a man can stand upright is then dug, 
‘into which the self-devoted victim descends ; the earth is then thrown over 
him, until he is completely covered ; a massive tomb is immediately erected 
over the spot, where sacred rites are performed, and garlands of flowers are 
offered at stated intervals, in memory of the holy man who has sealed his 
devotion by this act of self-immolation. 

The self-inflicted cruelties which take place at the festival ia honour of 
Siva, a Hindoo god, appear almost incredible. The Hindoos who are to be 
the principal actors at the ceremonies, have assumed the name of Sunn- 
yassis, and gone through some preparations for ten or fifteen days before 
the exhibition begins. On the first day of the festival, they fling themselves 
from a bamboo stage, which has three resting-places : the highest is twenty 
feet from the ground: bags of straw, stuck with iron spikes, have been 


'|placed underneath to receive them: however, the spikes are so arranged, 


that they generally fall down, instead of entering the body: it sometimes, 


_|however, happens otherwise, and many persous have been killed and wound. 


ed by them. In some villages, several of these stages are erected, and two 
or three hundred have cast themselves on the spikes in the course of one 
day. On the third day of the festival there is a large fire made, opposite 
to the temple of Siva; and when the burned wood has been formed into a 
great mass, one of the chief Sunnyassis flattens it a little with a bunch of 
canes which he holds, and walks over it with his feet bare; the rest of the 
|Sunyassis then spread the fire about, and walk over it, and dance upon it, 
and throw the burning embers into the air and ateach other. This pastime 
over, the next morning is appropriated to the work of piercing the sides and 
tongues. It is thus described by Mr. Ward, who went to Kalceghata, in 
in company with two or three friends, in the year 1806, to witness the rites. 
* We arrived,’ he says, * about five o’clock in the morning. We overtook 
numerous companies who were proceeding thither, having with them drums 
and other instruments of music, also spits, canes, and different articles to 


'/pierce their tongues and sides. Some, with tinkling rings on their ankles, 


were dancing as they passed along, while others rent the air with sounds 
of their filthy songs. As we entered the village where the temple of this 
great goddess is situated, the crowds were so great, that we could with dif- 
ficulty get our vehicles along, and at last were completely blocked up. We 


‘ithen alighted, and went among the crowd: but who can describe a scene 


like this? Here, men of all ages, who intended to have their tongues 
pierced or their sides bored, were bringing garlands of flowers to hang round 
their necks or tie round their heads. There, others were varrying their 
offerings to the goddess. Above the heads of the crowd were seen nothing 
but the feathers belonging to the greai drums, and the instruments of tor- 
ture which each victim was carrying in his hand. These wretched slaves 
of superstition were distinguished «rom others by the quantity of oil rub- 


bed on their bodies, and by streaks and dots of mud all over them. Some of 


the chief men belonging to each company were covered with ashes, or dress- 
ed in a most fantastic manner, like the fool among mountebanks.’ He 

on to describe the operation of piercing the tongue. * We went into the 
temple-yard, where two or three blacksmiths had begun the work of pierc- 
ing the tongues and boring the sides of these infatuated disciples of Siva, 
The first man seemed reluctant to hold out his tongue ; but the blacksmith, 
rubbing it with something like flour, and having a piece of cloth betwixt 
his fingers, laid firm hold, dragged it out, and placing his lancet under it, 
in the middle, pierced it through, and let the tellow go. The next person 
whose tongue we saw cut directed the blacksmith to cut it on a contrary 
side, as it had already been cuttwice. This man seemed togo through the 
business of having his tongue slit with perfect sang-froid, The company 
of natives were entirely unmoved ; and the blacksmith, pocketing the trifl- 
ing fee given by each for whom he did this favour, laughed at the sport. I 


could not help asking whether they were not punishing these men for ly- 


ing. 
After seeing the operation performed on one or two mere, we went to another 


group, where they were boring the sides. The first we saw undergoing this 


class of self-tormentors. Some of the most extraordinary examples of these joperation was a boy, who might be twelve or thirteen years old, and who had 


are to be found among the Fakirs, who, from their strange tenets respecting’ 
the Deity, and the sacrifices which they think pleasing to him, inflict the most 
severe tortures on themselves. Some of them make a vow to continue for, 


been brought thither by his elder brother to submit to this ervelty. A thread, 
rubbed with clarified butter, was drawn through the skin on each side, with a 


life in one posture ; others carry a weary joad, or drag a heavy chain, from’ 


kind of lancet having any eye like a needle. He did not flinch, but bung by his 
hands over the shoulders of his brother. I asked a man who had just had his 


which they have vowed never tu disengage themselves. Some have doomed |sides bored why he did this. He said he had made a vow to Kalee at a time 
themselves to crawl upon their hands and kness for a term of years ; and others of dangerous illness, and was now performing this vow ; a bystander added, ‘x 
roll their bodies along the ground, from the shores of the Indus to the banks of |was an act of holiness or merit. Passing from this group, we saw a man dane- 


Ganges. Some have condemned themselves to swing betore a slow fire for | 


ing backwards and forwards, with two canes run through his sides as thick as a 


the remainder of their days; while others suspend themselves with their man’s little finger. In returning to Calcutia, we saw many with things of dif- 
heads downwards, exposed to the fiercest flames. Many of the Hindoo ferent thicknesses thrust through their sides and tongues, and several with the 
fanaties, pledged by a religious vow, are to be found at the villages where the pointed handles of iron shovels, containing fire, sticking in their sides. Into 
ceremony of swinging is observed at stated times. It is thus contrived : in the this fire, every now and then, they threw indian pitch, which for the moment 
centre of an area a pole of from twenty to thirty feet high is erected, on which |blazed very high. I saw one man whose singular mode of self-torture struck 
a long horizontal beam js fixed, with a rope run over a pulley at the extremity ;| me much: his breast, arms, and other parts of his body were entirely covered 


to this rope an iron hook is fastened, which being run through the integuments 
of the swinging devotee, he is suspended high in the air. a spectacle of admi 


with pins, as thick as nails or packing-ueedies. This is called ranu-phora 
(that is, piercing with arrows). The person had made a vow to Siva thus to 


ration to the assembled multitude, who testify their approbatiou by the loudest) |pierce his body, praying the god to remove some evil from him. Some San- 
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nyassis at this festival put swords through the holes in their tongues, others! ‘ill he should regain the affections of his mistress—a felicity to which, alas ! 
spears, others thick pieces of round iron, which they call arrows; many, as aj jhe never attained ; but, in accordanee with his vow, he never took off his 
bravado, put other things through their tongues, as living snakes, bamboos, ram-| ‘clothes, or rested himself in bed, for the rest of his life, which lasted for forty 
rods, &e. On the evening of this day some Sunnyassis pierce the skin of years. He never slept but in a chair or on the ground. ‘The neighbours used 
their foreheads, and place a rod of iron in it, as a socket, and on this rod fastened ‘kindly to put a patch upon his clothes when they saw that it was required, so 
a lamp, which is kept burning all night.’ Such are a few of the self-inflicted) that at the time of his death his coat was entirely composed of patches of every 
tortures borne by those who think that by such the wrath of the cruel deity to) shade and hue. Even in this hasty sketch it is marvellous to see what tor- 
whom they do homage can only be appeased. The details of bodily torments) ments have been voluntarily endure’, what bodily anguish and what cruel pri- 
inflicted by the victims themselves to propitiate his favour are so numerous, |vations have been perseveringly borne. But many as have devoted themselves 
that they might fill volumes ; but these limits are too brief to allow of a more) |to these tortures, there is a much larger class of self-tormentors than those al- 


extended notice of them; and for the present, we will turn our attention to) ready noticed ; and that is, those tormentors who make the torturing of their 


other self tormentors, who are actuated by motives of a totally different na-|/minds the great object of life. Among them, the excitement attendant on a 
ture. Such are impostors, whose livelihood depends on the alms of the chari- 'spectacle which is to draw down the applause of an admiring crowd does not 


table, who maim and disfigure themselves that they may make a more forcible allure to the pursuit ; the domestic circle is the favourite scene of its unosten- 
appeal to compassion. It is no uncommon practice with them to drive needles tatious display. They cannot boast of the desperate intrepidity with which 
into their flesh, thus to produce swelling and inflammation, which can be dis-| the poor Hindoo casts himself under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut, or 
played on fitting opportunities, and turned to profit. the profound serenity with which the Fakir holds up his arm, without motion, 
There was an unfortunate youug woman, a patient in Richmond Hospital, till it dies and withers away, nor of the patient exertion of the devotee who rolls 
Dublin, who had to undergo amputation of the arm, it was so dreadfully) himself along from the shores of the Indus to the banks of the Ganges, nor ef 
diseased from needles in the flesh. She afterwards confessed that she had her-| the careless tranquility with which the Sunnyassi swings himself upon his hook. 
self forced them into her hand and arm, Four hundred needles were extracted || Happy, indeed, would it be if, like those who maim and excoriate their bo- 
from different parts of the body of a woman named Rachel Herz, of Copenha | dies, or who live apart in the hollows of trees, or in the cages hung up in the 
gen; they had reduced her to the most frightful state. It was afterwards dis-) public streets, the mental self-tormentors kept their sufferings to themselves : 
covered that she had herself inserted them purposely. There are others, but those who cannot be happy without a misery, are too generous not to share 
equally impostors, who have been known to undergo the most acute bodily, their enjoyment with their friends and nearest of kin; for it may be observed, 
anguish without flinching, impelled to it by having grown weary of. the way of that thoso who suffer from imaginary injuries and grievances, draw more largely 
life in which they are engaged, and pining for a return to home and friends.| on those about them fur sympathy than those who labour under real affliction. 
Deception under any exigency or temptation whatever, is to be held in abhor-| The pangs of the self-tormentor are many and sharp, and produce a constant 
rence ; but certainly a touch of pity must mingle with the feelings with! state of effervesing agony. The forecasting of evil, and all the petty annoy- 
which we regard it under such circumstances. The hardships which the ances of piques, and affronts, and misconceptions, which one word might set 
soldier and the sailor are called to endure, and the separation from home and) right ; and the mistrust of friendship, and the doubts of love, and all the name- 
kindred, must teach us to look with compassion while we blame ; and the tor-| less little caprices, and suspicions, and jealousies, and estrangements, and un- 
tures which they so unhesitatingly undergo, tell a melancholy tale of Wedrievesh) reasonable exactions which they engender, if to be touched on, would require a 
existence, and of peart-yearnings after early scenes, that may well suggest to} chapter, and a long chapter, to themselves. In very truth, they are of too grave 
the reflecting mind a hope that some improvement in the mode by which their, 4 cast, and the cause of too much discomfort and anhappiness, to be longer 


services are procured, and the regulations by which they are governed, may) dwelt on in a spirit of lenit y. 


make such guilt, if not impossible, at least of comparatively rare occurrence. ae! 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


With the desire of being declared unfit for service, they have been known to 

inflict the most serious injuries upon their sight, aud to mutilate themselves in 

a frightful manner ; sometimes cutting off one or more of their fingers, pre- || z Peg . 

seine that accident had produced the mischief. A woman in Dublin actually) THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, A CHASE FOR A WIFE. 
“ «Here is a beautiful little after-piece, marm,’ sais I to Mre. Mader, ‘ called 


made a livelihood by selling to the recruits a mixture of soft soap and lime, “ ; 
which, on being applied as she directed, produced ulcers Soldiers, anxious to! ‘ High Life below Stairs.’ This boy plays it just as well as Captain Drill or 


be free, have heen known to make an incision in the leg, into which a copper, Major Halt ;’ and then, handing him to Hans, ‘ Here,’ says I, ‘ my friend ; clap 
coin has been inserted, and then bound up. So common was the practice an old hat on him, and stand him up in the corn field to scare away crows ; and 
among the patients in the military hospitals of tampering with their sore legs, let you and me wait on ourselves, as we used to did, and the old folks did 
to prevent their cure, in the hope of procuring discharges from the army, that, afore us.’ 

the surgeons were frequently obliged to seal the bandages with which they, ‘It cured them of their nonsense, though not just at once, for folly is a 
bound them; but this has not always succeeded, as the men oftea force pins) disease that takes a course of medicine ; but it cured them in the long-run. 
and needles through the bandages, so that at last a box, with lock and key, was) You may preach till you are tired, Miss, and so the parsons will all tell you, 
found necessary to keep the leg confined, so that it could not be got at till the, and you can’t effect much; but you can ridicule folks out of any thing, aye, 
| ewedt out of that that’s good. So you see, Miss Lucy, you hadn’t ought te 


surgeon went to dress it. Soldiers have often broken their front teeth, to ren-| 
der it impossible for them to bite the cartridges. A deserter who had been ar-, have been so hard on those poor boys ; it warn’t half so bad as Hans Mader’s 


rested and put in jail, in the year 1811, submitted to remain in a state of ap-||mishap, after all, was it? for one was mere accident, and the other, horrid, 
parent insensibility from the 5th of April to the 8th of July ; everything to rouse’ dirty pride.” ge 

him that could be thought of was tried, but in vain; he took no nourishment) ‘“ Well, well,” said Miss Lucy; “I must say, it was very mischievous of 
but a little that he sucked through his teeth, as his jaw was fixed, and could) you, now ; and if you had a-played me such a trick in my house, I never would 
not be opened. The medical-people, supposing there was some injury in the! have forgiven you the longest day I ever lived. But tell me what became of 
head, determined on an operation. The scalp was removed, that an examina. /poor Luke Loon! I am curious to know all the particulars about him.” 

tien might take place. So little did he appear sensible of pain, that a very But Stephen proceeded without replying. 


slight groan was the only sign of feeling which he gave. His case was con-| ‘ The next morning, Hans said to me, 
sidered hopeless ; he was discharged, and sent home to his father. A day or, ‘* Steve,’ said I, « { don’t thank you a bit for making such a fool of the boy 


two after, he was seen thatcthing a hayrick ! _ when his breeches burst ; it was a breach of hospitality.’ 

There is a still more extraordinary class of self-tormentors to be found in ‘* Then there is a pair of breeches?’ says I. ‘Give them to the boy, for he 
those who are not excited by a mistaken zeal, or who have no chance of restora wants them, I tell you. Hans,’ says I, * no nonsense, now. I have a great re- 
tion to some cherished object, or loathing of some forced pursuit ; but who, as| gard for your father, for he is an old and tried friend of mine; and I havea 
it were, for a mere whim. or a sudden pique, consign themselves to lasting pri- \great regard for you too, for there is worse fellows going than you be ; but you 
vations and tormen!s, more difficult, perhaps, to be borne than bodily pain, be- |have made a grand mistake, my boy. You ain't a fit husband for a town-bred 
cause more enduring, and to the observance of which they aihere with a con- girl, for you hante nothing in common with her ; and she can no more’play her 
stancy worthy of a better calliug. Miss Marv Lydia Lucrine is mentioned in part on a farm than a cat can play a fiddle.’ 

« Dodsley’s Annual Register” for 1778, as “ a maiden lady of genteel fortune,| “* Mind your own business,’ says he, as short and as snappish as you pleasse ; 
who lived in Oxford Street, London. She had been disappointed in love, and ‘1 don’t want none of your impedence.’ 

made a vow, in consequence thereof, never to see the light of the sun again.) ‘ Don’t talk foolish, Haus,’ said J, ‘ now; re@tify the mistake. Don't snub 
Accordingly, the windows of her apartment were closely shut up, and her vow her, for it ain’t her fault, she don’t know about dairies, and looms, and them 
was never broken. Another lady, under similar circumstances, and condemn-| things, a bit more than it is yours. You don’t know a play from a circus, for 
ing herself in like manner, is mentioned in the same volume. She, like Mary) \neither of you had the broughtens up. Now, when she wants to go to home, 
Lydia, was disappointed in her matrimonial prospects, and vowed to live shut take her there, and stay with her awhile, and she’ll learn. When a woman's 
up from the light of the sun ; however, very wisely, she made herself some ‘married, and returns to her father’s house, she don’t find her own place again 
slight amends, by occasionally indulging herself with the light of a lamp or can-| very easy ; and if she does, it don’t fit as it used todid. And don’t flare up at 
dle, but she never admitted the rays of the sun into her presence again. From what I am going to say, for it’s for your good. Your country ways and 
the same authority, in the volume for 1777, we also find the following curious country talk will kind of mortify her; and she'll miss the notice she got from 
account of the mistress of Beau Nash, in the notices of deaths :—* Died at the men when she was single, and she’ll want to get back again to Clements ; 
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: Bishop’s-view, her native place, near Warminster, in Wilts, Juhana Papjoy, in /and here she'll be proud of you, for you're the likeliest looking fellow in these 
Fe the sixty-seventh year of her age. In her youth she had been the mistress of parts by a long chalk; and women do like a fancy man, that’s a fact. Critters 
i, the famous Nash of 22th, and after her separation from him, she took to a very that’s bad broke, like town)galls, must be onbroke agin, and handled gently and 
‘ | uncommon way -f life; her principal residence she took up in a large hollow ‘patiently, or they are ruined for ever. Be easy, therefore, with her, and she’!! 
q : i tree, now standing, within a mile of Warminster, on a lock of straw, resolving be all right arter awhile, for she ain't wanting in tae upper story.’ They are 
Bt iat never more to lie ina bed ; and she was as good as her word, for she made that |both cured.” 

Bt tree her habitation for between thirty and forty years, unless when she made “ Well, | am glad you succeeded,” said Miss Lucy, “ but I can’t say I take 
ae) short peregrinations to Bath, Bristol, and the gentlemen's houses adjacent ; she any interest in them. Novw tell me Luke's story.” 

ue then lay in some barn or outhouse.” Not more agreeable was the abode se- | ‘That little brother of yours,” he continued, ‘ that you are so severe with, 
f A: lected by a man who lived in Dunstall in Suffolk ; he might be seen of a day is a beautiful boy ; I like him because he looks so much like you, dear. Now, 
; ; seated on a chair reading the newspaper, in a large cage, which was placed in what he did was nothing to what Hans’s litle boy did, for Hans has a family 
+e th. middle of the town, and in which he had lived for upwards of thirty-four) |now.”’ 

years, never quitting it. He resisted all the intreaties of his friends, who en-| “Oh, the deuce take Hans’ boy,” said Miss Lucy, patiently ; “J don’t 
i deavoured to persuade him to change his residence; and, true to the charac-| care a button about what Hans or his boy either, tell me about poor Luke.” 
me ter of a genuine self-tormentor, he never left his strange dwelling-place. The ‘« Well, as I was a-telling of you,” said the incorrigible talker, “ they were 

ie cage was just large enough for him to live in, and in all respects but size was cured, but Hans’ wife ran to the opposite extreme. It's oftentimes the case 
: B. like the common cages sold for birds. ; 'a-most with women that dress £o fine for the streets, and so. flash for parties, 
; a [\l success in love affairs appears to be the most frequent cause of extraor- |that they ain’t ginirally tidy at nome; it’s all shew. They go out butterflies 
mo dinary vows. Poor John Baker of Channing, the county of Kent, who was and return grubs. She is a slattern now, and looks like a bird tha’ts hatching 
i” f aad born w the vear 1700, was but a labourer. It was his misfortune to fallin love eggs. ‘The plumage is all soiled, and the colours faded, and half the feathers 
t : at the early age of sixteen, and she he loved ‘ proved untrue,’ whereupon John | gone, and them that's left look every way but smooth; they hante time to go 
bound himself by a solemn vow never to take off his clothes, or to go wo bed, | to the pond, wash, and pass their bills through their wings and breasts. [ 
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thought I should have died a-laughing the other day. 1 went to Hans’ house 
with Lawyer Jackson, who was canvassing for election, and Hans called his 
wife in. Just afore she came down stairs (for she ain't never fit to appear), 
‘ Ann,’ said she to the servant girl, ‘does that hole in my stocking shew! will 
the lawyer see it, do you think ?” 
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|| « Didn’t I manage that well? They are very strict people here about hours, 
jand nothing in the world will tempt them to open the bar after twelve at 
‘night. That is one of the rules she never breaks, she says ; but [ told her I'd 
make her do it, and I have succeeded unbeknown to her. I never saw it fail 
yet : pique a womsn’s curiosity, and she’ll unlock her door, her purse, herheart, 


“« No,’ says Ann, ‘1 guess not;’ for she was too tame! lazy to go aud get jor any thing, for you. They can’t standit. In fact, it ain’t a bad story, but 


another pair. 


Jits tee .ong to get through without moistening one’s lips——Ah, miss, there 


«“ Well in she walks, and her little boy with her, that’s she amazing proud is no resisting you !”’ he continued, as the young lady returned. 


of, he is so uncommon handsome. Well, the critter heard all the talk with the 
help, and he follows his mother all about the room wherever she went, a-look- 
ing down to her feet, and a-peeping first at one and then at the other of them : 
at last he said,— 

ge Mother,’ said he, ‘ that hole in the heel of your stocking don’t shew a 
bit ; nobody can see it ; you needn’t mind it’ 

* Poor little fellow, she sarved him as you did that nice little brother of 
yours, she just walked him out of the room. I am very fond of young people 
of that age, they are so innocent, and so full of natur and of truth.” 

“ Well, I wish there was more truth in you, then,” said Mise Lucy. You} 
promised to tell me the story of Luke, and now you won't; that's not fair.” 

But on he went as usual, without noticing her request. 

“They are so transparent you can see what's operating in their minds, and, 
what they are at : ork at, as plane as bees in a glass hive. Now, there is my 
little boy Isaac—Ike, as we call him—he made us all laugh like any thing the 
other day.” 

“Well, I dare say he did,” replied the young lady; ‘and | have no doubt 
he is as clever and as cute as his father; but what has that got to do with the 
fishing law 1” 

‘*Let me tell you this story,” said Stephen, «and Iam done. Ike always 
had a wenderful curiosity to see his great-grandfather, old Squire Sim Weazel, 
of Wilmot, that he often heard the family talk of, but who hadn’t been to our 
house for some years. One day the old gentleman came to visit us, and, 
we sent to the school-house to the master to give the boy a holiday, see- 
ing that the old squire had arrived. Well, Ike he pu.led foot for home, you 
may depend, as hard as ever he could lay Jeg to the ground, and when he 
came into the room the old gentleman got up and held out his hands to him. 

« «Come here,’ said he, ‘my dear, and shake hands along with your great- 
grandfather.’ 

“«T wont!’ says Ike. 

“* You wont !’ says squire. 

“«No,’ says he, ‘1 wont! you are not a-going to make a fool of me that | 

| 


way, I can tell you. You ain’t the right man.’ 
+* «But | am the right man,’ said the old gentleman. 
“«] don’t believe it,’ replied Ike. 
«« Why not, my little dear?’ said he ; ‘why do you suppose I aint?’ 
“«A pretty great-grandfather you be,’ said Ike, ‘aint you? Why, you, 
ain’t half as big as father; and as for grandfather, you ain't knee high to 
him. Great-grandfather! eh! why, they might as well call me one.’ And off 
he turned and went right away back to school agin, as cross as a bear.” 
“ Capital!” said Miss Lucy, who wished to conciliate Richardson; “ that’s 
a capital story ; it’s the best you have told yet. And now, Mr. Stephen,, 
there is just one favour I have to ask of you.” 
“ Granted before told,” he replied. “ Any thing onder the sun 1 can do for 
you, miss, either by day or by night, I am ready to do. I only wish we 
had plenty more of such well broughien up excellent housekeepers as you be, 
and such rae! right down hand——” 
«* Now, don’t talk nonseuse,” she said, “orl amdone. But just tell me,| 
that’s a good soul, is that story of yours about Luke Loon true, or were you 
only romancing ! is it a bam or a fact!” rt 
“ Fact, miss, and no mistake. Do you think, now, I would go for to deceive, 
you that way! No, not for the world. It’s as true ag | am here.” 
«« Well, it’s a very odd story, then,” said Miss Lucy,—* the oddest story I 
ever heard in all my life. What a wretch that woman must have been! And, 
poor Luke, what became of him !.’ 
‘Oh, don’t ask me,” replied Stephen, with a serious air,— don’t ask me 


« No resisting the brandy-and-water, you mean !” retorted Miss Lucy. “I 
believe, in my soul, you did't a-purpose to make me break rules; but, come, 
begin now.” 

« Well. here’s my service to you, miss, and your very good health! Now, 
poor Luke Loon, arter his wife ginn him the dodge (like all other water-fow! 


||when they are scared out of one harbour light in ancther,) made for snug cove 


in Micmac Bay, where there is amost a grand maekarel fishery. At the head 
of the cove there lived one old Marm Bowers, a widow woman, with whom 
Luke went to board. Poor critter! he was very dull and downhearted, for he 
was raily wery fond of the gall; and, besides, when a man is desarted that 


|| way, it’s a kind of slight put on him that nobody \ikes——” 


“T guess not,” said Miss Lucy ; “ but he was well rid of that horrid wretch.” 
« People kind of look at him and whisper, and say, ‘ That’s Luke Loon— 
him that big Tom Bullock cut out!’ And then sarcy people are apt to throw 
such misfortunes juto a man’s face. It ain’t pleasant, | don’t suppose. Well, 


|Luke said nothing to any body, mind your own business, and was getting on 


well, and laying by money hand over hand, for he was a great fisherman, and 
onderstood the Voakee mode of feeding and enticing mackarel. Every body 


|liked him, and Mother Bowers pittied him, and was very kind to him. The 


old woman had three daughters ; two on them were nothing to brag on, quite 
common-looking heifers———” 

«« Why, Mr. Stephen,” interposed Miss Lucy, “ what kind of a word is that!” 

«But the other—that is, the youngest—was a doll. Oh, she was a little 
beauty, you may depend! She was generally allowed to be the handsomest 
gall out of sight on the whole coast, far and near, by high and low, black or 
white, rich or poor. But that wa’nt all; perhaps, there never was one that was 


|so active on her pins as she was. She could put her hands on the highest 


fence (that is, any thing she could reach,) and go sideways over it like any 
thing ; or step back a few paces, hold up her little petticoats to her knees, and 
clear it like a bird. Stumps, gates, brooks, hillocks, nor hollows, never stopt 
her. She scarcely seemed to teach the ground, she was so light of foot.— 
When she was a half-grown gall, she used to run young men across the field 
as the crow flies for a dollar or a pound of tea agin a kiss, and she kept up the 
practice after she had grown up a young woman ; but she raised her price to 
two dollars, so as not to be challenged too often. Many a young man in foller- 
ing her over a fence, has fell, and sprained his ankle, or put his shoulder out, 
or nearly broke his neck ; while she was never known to trip, or to be caught 
and kissed by no one.” 

“ Well, weil,” said Miss Lucy, “ what carryings ons! What broughtens up! 


'|What next, I wonder!” 


“Well, Luke, though he warn’t so large, or so tall, bony, and streng, as 
Tom Bullock, was a withy, wirey, active, man,—few like him any where ; wrest- 


|jling, running, rowing, jumping. or shinning up rigging; and he thought he'd 


have a trial with Saily Bowers, for a kiss or a forfei:.” 

“He seems to have got over his troubles very easy, I think,” said Miss Jau- 
cy, “to begin racing so soon with that forward, sarcy gall. Don’t you think 
so?’ 

“‘ Tell you what, miss,” he replied, “man was never made to live alone, as 
is shewn by his being able to talk, which no other animal is, and that is a proof 
he must have a woman to talk to. A man’s heart is a cage for love ; and, if 
one love gives him the dodge, there’s the cage, and the perch, and the bars, 
and the water-glass, all so lonely and desolate, he must get another love and 
putin.» it. And, therefore, it was natural for Luke to feel all-over-like when 
he looked upon such a little fairy as Sally.” 

** Pooh!” said Miss Lucy. Goon!” 

*:* So,’ says he, * mother,’ sais he, ‘ here’s the money: I should like to run 


that ; anything else but that.” 

« Ah, do!” 

“]’d rather not, excuse me, miss.” 

« Did he die of a broken heart ?” 

Worse than that.” 

« Did he make way with himself?” 

** Worse than that.” 

* Get desperate, do something awful, and get hanged for it!” 

** Worse than that,” 

“Oh, my! didn’t you say just now you'd do anything for me—oh! you false 
false man! And now you have raised my curiosity so, I actilly can’t go to 
sleep till [hear it. Do you know the story, Mr. Barclay !” 

“No; if I did, 1 would tell it to you with great pleasure.” 

« Do you, sir!” applying to the commissary. 

«No, I never heard it.” 

“Is there no one knows it? Oh, how stupid of you, Mr. Stephen, to tease 
a body so! You might, now Come, that’s a dear man, do tell me?” 


Sally ; I kind of consait 1 can go it as fast as she can, although she is a clinker- 
built craft.’ 

“*« Nonsense, Luke,’ she said; ‘you are no touch to a fore-and-after like 
Sally. Don’t be foolish ; I don’t want yourmoney. Here, take it! You have 
lost enough already, poor fellow, without loosing your money !’ 

« That kind of grigged Luke, for no one likes to have mishaps cast up that 
way, even in pity. 

** What will you bet I don’t catch her ?” says he. 

“I'll bet you a pound,’ said she. ‘Nol wont, either, cause it’s only a 
robbing of you ; but Sally shall give you a chance, at any rate, if it’s only to 
take the consait out of you.” 

‘So she called in her darter. 

“ Sally,’ says she, “* Luke is teasing me to let him run a race of kiss or for- 


feit with you.” 


“* Who—you *” said she. 
“ Yes, me !’ said Luke. 
“« Why, you don’t mean to say you have the vanity to run me, do you?’ 


“My dear friend,” said Stephen, with a sad and melancholy air, it’s a dis- 
mal shocking story ; and I can’t bear to think of it, much less to talk of it.— | 


I do, though.’ 
*« She made a spring right up an eend, till her head touched the ceiling al- 


You won't sleep to night, if I tell it to you, nither shall I ; and 1 know you will most, came down with one foot out . piece afore the other, and one 


wish I had left it alone. It was an untimely thing.” 


jarm akimbo ; then, stooping forward, 


pointing with the other close into his 


What?” \face,— 


« The end of poor Luke !” 


* You !’ she said,—* you! Well, if that don’t pass! I wonder who will 


“Then he is ded—is he t” ||challenge me next! Why, man alive, I could jump over your head so high 


«I didn’t say he was dead.” 


you couldn’t touch my foot! But, here’s at you, at any rate. I'll go and 


“Ah, Mr. Stephen,” she said, don’ tease, now, that’s a good man!” and |shoe, and will soon make you look foolish, I know.’ 


she rose up, and stood behind his chai, and patted his cheek with her hand 


« Well, she took the twenty yards’ start which she always had, and off they 


coaxingly. ‘ ]'li do any thing in the world for you, if you will tell me that |sot, and she beat him all haller, and would haul up now and then, turn round, 


story.” 
“ Well,” said Stephen, “ I give in; if 1 must, 1 suppose I must; but, mind, 
I warmed you beforehand !” 


\jand step backward, with short, quick, light steps, a-tiptoe, and beckon him 
with her hand, and say, * L)on’t you hope you may ketch me? Dol swim 
|\too fast for you, my young blowing porpoise?’ And then point her finger at 


And then, looking round, and taking up an empty decanter, as if to help him- him, and laugh like any thing, and ronod agin, and off like the wind. and over a 
self to some brandy-and water before he begun, he affected surprise at there fence like a greyhound.* Luke never said a word, but kept sieadily on, so as 


being nothing in it, and, handing is to the young hostess, said,— 
** | must have the matter of half-a-pint of tin, Berea to get through that dis- 
mal a ffair.” 
“Certainly, certainly ; any thing you please !”’ said Miss Lucy, who imme: 
diately proceeded to the bar, situated in the other part of the house, to pro- 
cure it. 
As soon as she left the room, Stephen looked up and laughed, say ing,— | 


* Strange as this this anecdote of the foot-race may scem, it is, nevertheless, true and oc- 


curred within the remembrance of the autho: :— 


* Non fabula rumor 
fuit 
The classical reader will be forcibly strack with its resemblance to the story of Atalanta, 


jjas told by Ovid :— 


‘* Forsitan audieris aliquam certamine cursus 
Veloces supeiasse virus * 
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to save his wind (for it warn’t the first ume he had run foot. races) : and, at 


||sharp torn, or knowing dodge of hern, was weleomed with! It was great 


last, he began togain on herby main strength. Away she flew, when she | sport.” 


found that, over stump land, wild pasture, windfalls, and every thing, turned 
at the goal-tree, and pulled foot for home for dear life. 
tree scon after, and then came the tug of the race ; but he had the endurance 


and the wind, and overhauled her as she ascended the hill behind the house, and | 


caught her just as she was falling. She was regularly beat out, and panted 
like a hare, and lay in his arms, with her head on his shoulder and her eyes 
shut, almost insensible. 

** Sally dear !" said he; and hekissed her again and again. 


|| * Sport,indeed !” said Miss Lucy. ‘ I never heard anv thing so degrading ; 


Luke reached the | 1 couldn’t have believed it possible that a woman would make a show of herself 


| that way before men, and in such an ondecent dress, too !” 

‘| “ The Cove fairly rung with merriment. At last the hour for the race was 
drawing near its close (for it was agreed it should only last an hour), and she 
‘began to lead him off as far as possible, so as to double on him, and make a 
‘dash for the shore, and was saving her breadth and strength for the last rush, 
when, unfortunately, she got unawares into what they call blistered ice (that is, 


“ Dear Sally! Oh, what shall I do?” and he kissed her again and again., 4 kind of rough and oneven freezing of the surface), tripped, and fell at full 
“ Speak, for Heaven's sake, dear, or you will break my heart! Oj, what an’ length on her face ; and, as I,uke was in full pursuit, he couldn't stop himself 


unfortunate man [| be !’ 
“* At last, she kind of woke up. 
“ Luke,’ said she, ‘ don’t tell mother that you caught me, that’s a good 


soul! There, now !’—and she put her arms round his neck and kissed him— | 


‘there, now, is your forfeit! I’ve come too, now ; let me go ; and do you 


| in time, and fell also right over her. 

|| She is mine !’ said he; ‘I haveher ! Hurrah, ] have won?” 

| « Oh, yes !” said Lucy, * it’s very easy to win when it’s all arranged before- 
hand. Do you pretend to tell me, after the race in the field, that wasn’t done 
‘on purpose? | don’t think I ever heard tell of a more false, bold, artful wo- 


follow, but don’t push me too hard, for [’me fairly blown,” and she took over man !” 


the hill, and he after her at a considerable distance. 

“« When they got back, said old Mother Bowers,— 

_* Didn’t Itell youso Luke? I knowed you couldn’t do it: no man ever 
did it yet! I hope you feel easier, now your comb is cut. Here’s your for- 
feit, I don’t want it! But this I will say, you have made a great run for it, at 
any rate—the best I ever see any one make yet!’ 

*« Who ?’ said Sally. ‘De you mean him !” and she sprung up as before, 
and, coming down the same way on her feet, and pointing at him with her fin- 
gers, jeering like, said, ‘ Who '—him !—him ! why the clumsy jumokin feller 
don’t know how even to begin to run! I hope you feel better, sir ?” 

“« Well, I do,’ said Luke, « that’s a fact ; and I should like to run you agin, 
for I have an idea next time I could catch you in rail airnest!’ 

* You do, do you?’ said she ; * then you ‘like’ is all you are ‘ likely’ to 
get, for I never run any one twict !’ 

“ Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy, « what an artful, false girl! Well, I never! 
But is that all? Is that what you call sucha dismal story 1’ 

“ Oh, I wish it was !” said Stephen. ‘ The other is the end, but this is the 
beginning. I'll tell you the next to morrow, it’s getting late now. Don’t press 
me, my little rose-bud, it’s really too sad.” 


“ Ah, now, you promised me,” she replied, “ and it’s so different from any} 


thing I ever heard before! Ah, do, that’sa good man!” . 

«Tt’s too long a story, it will take all night !” 

“I don’t care if it does take all night, 1 want to hear the end of !”” 

“ Well, then, Iam afraid I must trouble you again, miss,’ handing her 
the empty decanter, for I’ve drank it all before I’ve got to the part that tovch- 
es the heart !” 

‘© Ah, Mr. Stephen,” she replid, «I'll get it for you, though I know you are 
making game of me all the time ; but if you are, I’ll be upsides with you some 
of these days, see if { don't ! What an awful man to drink you are!” she said, 
as she returned with the liquor. ‘ Here it is : now go on.” 

“« Well, arter the race, Luke felt a kind of affection for the young gall, and 
she for him. I[ guess they liked the flavour of them are kisses 5, 

« Ain’t you ashamed to talk that way ?” asked Miss Lucy. 
_ ** And he to the old woman to marry her, but she wouldn't hear to 
it at no rate. 
darters ; cast off things ain't like new, and second-hand articlss ain’t prised in 
a general way ; and besides, the old lady was kind of proud of her girl, and 
thought she might make a better match than taking up with the likes of him. 
At last winter came, and things were going on in this dissatisfactory kind of 
way, when a thought struck Luke Sally was a’most a beautiful skater. She 
could go the outside edge, cut circles one inside the other, write her name, and 
the figures of the year, and execute all sorts of things on the ice with her 
skates ; and Luke proposed to run her that way for marriage, or twenty 
pounds forfeit if he didn’t catch her. It wasa long time before the old wo- 
man would consent ; but at last, seeing that Sally had beat him so easy afoot, 
she knowed, in course, she could out-skatehim on the ice like nothing ; and,| 
therefore, she gave in, on condition that Luke, ifhe was beat, should clear out; 
and leave the Cove ; and, as he couldn’t get no better terms he agreed to it, 
and the day was fixed and arrangements made for the race, and the folks came 
from far and near to see it. Some backed Sally and bet on her, and some, 
backed Luke and betted onhim, but most people wished him to win ; and 
there never was, perhaps, a horse-race, or foot-race, or boat-race, or any thing 
excited and interested folks like this * Race for wife.’ 

“ The Cove was all froze over with beautiful glassy ice, and the day was 
fine and the company assembled, and out came the two racers. Sally was 
dressed in long cloth pantalets, only covered byaher skirt as far as the knees, ” 
as to admit of a free use of her limbs, and a close — body with narrow. 
sleeves, and wore a black fur cap on her head. Luke had on a pair of sea- 
man’s trousers, belted tight around the waist, and a loose striped Guernsey | 
shirt, open atthe neck, and a knowing little seal-skin cap, wore jauntingly a 
one side. It ain’t often you see such ahandsome couple, I can tell you. Be- 
fore Sally left the house, her mother called her a one side, and said, — 

“« Sally, dear, do your best, now, that’s a good gail : if you get beat, people 
will say you let him do it a purpose, and that ain’t womanly. If such a thing 
was to be that you had to marry him (and would be so mean as to take up with 
another woman's leavings), marry him cunquering, and not beaten. It’s a good 
thing to teach a man that the grey mare is the better horse. ‘Take the conceit 
out of him, dear !’ } 

‘* Never fear, mother said she I'll lead him a dance that goes so fast he, 
won’t know the tune he is keeping step to, | know.’ 

« Well, they walked hand in had downto the Cove, and the folks cheered 
them again and again when they arrived on the ice. After fitting on their skates, 
they slowly skimmed about the Cove, shewing off, cutting all sorte of feats, 
of shines, evolutions, and didoes, and what nct; when they come together 
again, tightened their straps, shook hands, and took their places, twenty yards 
apart, and, at the sound of a couch-shell, off they started, like two streaks of 
lightning. Perhaps it was the most splendid thing even seen in this country. 
Sally played him off beautifully, and would let him al but eatch her, then stop 
short, double on him, snd leave him ever so far vehind. Once she ran right 
round him, so near as to be able to lay her little balance stick across his should-) 
ers, whack ! with all her might. Ob ! what a laugh it raised, and what shouts 
of applause, every cutting off or heading of hie received, or sudden pull up, 
* Nec sum potiunda nisi, inqnit 
Vecta prius cursu. Pedibus contendite mecum. 

Premia veloci corynx, thalamique dabuntur. 
Mors pretium is. Ea lex certamines esto.” 
Well may it be said shat there is nothing new under the sun. 


omen don’t much care to have a jilted man that way for their | 
|\graph. or whatever it called :— 


| “ Ob,” continued Mr. Stephen, “ what a cheer of praise and triumph that 
caused! Jt rang over the ice, and was echoed back by the woods, and was so 
_ loud and clear you might have heard it clean away out to sea, as far as the 
lighthouse a’most 
|“ And this is your dismal story, is it !” said the young hostess, with an air of 
| |disappointment. 
|| “ Such a waving of hats and throwing up of fur caps, was never seen; and 
when people had done cheering, and got their heads straight again, and looked 
,|for the racers, they was gone-——” 
“Gone!” said Lucy. Where?” 

“ To heaven, I hope !” said Stephen. 
«“ Why, you don’t mean to say they were lost, do you!” 
‘| « Yes, Ido!” 
|| « Drowned ?” 
Yee, drowned.” 
“ What ! both of them ?” 
'| « Yes, both of them.” 
|| « What, did they go through the ice ?” 
| « Yes, through the ice. It was an air-hole where they fell !” 
Oh, my, how awful!” 

“I told you so, miss,” said Stephen, “ but you wouldn’t believe me. It 
was awful, that’s a fact !” 

Lie Dear me !” ejaculated Lucy. “ Only think of poor Luke; he was a mis- 
fortunate man, sartainly ! Were they ever found?” 

‘« Yes, when the ice broke up, the next eastwardly gale, they floated ashore, 
tightly clasped in each other's arms, and were buried in one grave and in one 
jcoffin. It was the largest funeral ever seen in them parts ; all the fishermen 
(from far and near attended, with their wives and darters, marching two and 
‘two ; the men all dressed in their blue trousers and check shirts, and the wo- 
‘men in their grey homespun and white aprons. ‘There was hardly a dry eye 
‘among the whole of them. It was a most affecting scene. 

«« When the service was over, the people subscribed a handsome sum on the 
spot, and had a monument put up there. It stands on the right hand of the 
gate as you gointo the churchyard at Snug Harbour. The schoolmaster cut 
‘their names and ages on the stone, and also this beautiful inscription, or epi- 


| 


“ This loving pair went out ot skate, 
Broke through the ice and mot their fate. 
And now lie buried near this gate ; 

Year, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight.’ ” 

« Dear me, how very awful!” said Miss Lucy. “1 don’t think I shall 
sleep to-night for thinking of them ; and, if I do, I know 1 shall dream o 
them. Still, it’s a pretty story, after all. It’s out of the common way, like. 
‘What a strange history Luke’s is! First, losing his wife by the fishery-law, 
‘then the race on foot for the tea ora forfeit, and at last skating for a wedding 
on a grave! It’s quite a romance in real life, isn’t it? But, dear me, it’s one 
o’clock in the morning, as l’am alive! Mr. Barclay, if you will see to the 
fire, please, before you go to bed, that it’s all made safe (for we are great cow- 
jards about fire here), I believe I will bid you all good night.” : 

ain’t quite finished yet,” said Stephen. ** There was another young 
ady——”” 

** Who ?”’ said Migs Lucy. 

_ «A far handsomer and far more sensible gail than Sally, one of best brough- 
ten up in the whole country, and one that would be a fortin to any man that 
was lucky enough to get her for a wife.” 

“« Who was she, and where did she live?” inquired Lucy, whe put down 
‘her candle and awaited the reply. 
| « To at home with her own folks,” said Stephen; “and an excellent, and 
‘comfortable, and happy home she made it, too. It’s a pity Han's wife hadn't 
'seen her to take pattern by her.” 

«« Luke’s, you mean,” added Lucy, “ if she’s such a nonparel.’’ 

« Yes, and Luke’s, too ; though Luke’s wife warn't fit to hold a candle to her. 
They hadn’t ought to be mentioned in the same day. Nobody that ever see 
her that didn’t love her,—oid or young, gentle or simple, married or sin- 

le.” 
* “ She was no great shakes, then,” said the young hostess. “ She must have 
‘been a great flirt, if that was the case.” 
| « Well, she warn’t, then; she was as modest, and honest, and well conduc- 
ted a gall as you ever laid your eyes on. I only wish my son, who is to man’s 
‘estate now, had her, for I should be proud of her as a darter-in-law ; and would 
'give them a tarm, and stock it with a complete fit out of every thing.” 
Jf he’s like his father,” said Lucy, “ may behe’d be a hard bargain for all 
‘that. Who is your sampler that’s set cff with such colours, and wants the 
word ‘ Richardson’ worked on it 1” 

«* But then she has one fault,” continued Stephen. ‘ 

« What’s that? Perhaps she’s ill-tempered, for many beauties are 
so 1 ” 

« No, as sweet-tempered a gall as ever you see. (iuess agin.” 

Won't take your son, may be 

«No; she never seed him, [ don’t think ; for, if she did, it’s my notion her 
heart would beat like a town-cleck ; so loud, you could hear it ever so far. 


Guess agin.” 


THE RIVER AMAZON. 
The country of the Amazons,” says Mr. Edwards, “is the garden of the 
world, possessing every requisite for a vast population and an extended com- 
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merce. It is also one of the healthiest of regions; and thousands who annu- 
ally die of diseases incident to the climates of the north, might here find health 
and long life.”* This river is the largest in the world. rom a distance of 
about 200 imiles from the Pacific, it continues navigable to its mouth in the 
Atlantic, 3060 miles by the course of the stream; and including its branch es, 
it waters an area of 2,100,000 square miles, comprising one-third part of South 
America. The aggregate navigable length of this immense ramification of wa- 
ters is said to be from 40,000 to 50,000 miles. The province of Para alone, 
pres aiguernp | the most important part of the Amazon, contains an area of 
nearly a million square miles, with the most preductive soil in the world, and 
an agreeable temperature, though under a vertical sun. This, Mr. Edwards 
tells us, is owing to several causes. ‘The days are but twelve hours long, 
and the earth does not become so intensely heated as where they are sixteen. 
The vast surface of water constantly cools the air by its evaporation, and re- 
moves the irksome dryness that in temperate regions renders a less degree of 
heat insupportable. And finally, the constant winds blowing from the sea re- 
fresh and invigorate the system.” 

_ **I know not,” says Sir William Temple, “ whether there may be anything 
in the climate of Brazil more propitious to health than in other countries ; for, 
besides what was observed among the natives upon the first European discov- 
eries, I remember Don Francisco de Mello, a Portugal ambassador in England, 
told me it was frequent in his country for men spent with age or other decays, 
80 as they could not hope for above a year or two of life, to ship themselves 
away in a Brazil fleet, and upon their arrival there, to go on to a great length, 
sometimes of twenty or thirty years or more, by the force of that vigour they 
received with that remove. Whether such an effect might grow from the air 
or the fruits of that climate, or by approaching nearer the sun, which is the 
fountain of life and heat, when their natural heat was so far decayed, or 
whether the piecing out of an old man’s life were worth the pains, | cannot 
say.” This is more true, Mr. Edwards says, of the climate of Para than of| 
that of any other part of Brazil. The riches of this fine country embrace all 
the most valuable productions of the tropics; and, the melanbholy prejudices 
which elsewhere separate so effectually the working-classes (who must in such 


a climate be blacks,) from the others, are here almost unfelt. “ Brazilian) 
slavery, as it is, is little more than slavery in name. Prejudice against colour, 


is scarcely known, and no white thinks less of his wife because her ancestors 
came from over the water. Half the officers of the government and of the 
army are of mingled blood; and padres, and lawyers, and dectors, of the in- 
tensest hue, are none the less esteemed. ‘The educated blacks are just as tal- 
ented and just as gentlemanly as the whites, and in repeated instances we re- 
ceived favours from them which we were happy to acknowledge.” What, 
then, renders Para a poor and thinly-peopled territory, with land free of cost at 
the command of the immigrant ; ground easily cleared ; a fertile soil producing’ 
in extraordinary abundance sugar, rice, coffee, anatto, cotton, cocoa, gums, 

drugs ; and the general price of living marvellously low? The causes may be 


a ligat Lisbon wine. The first movement upon our taking our places at the 
table, was for each to make a pile of salt and peppers upon his plate, which, 
mashed and liquefied by a little caldo or gravy, was in a condition to receive}the 
meat. A bowl of caldo in the centre, filled with farinha, whence every one 
,could help himself with his own spoon, was always present. ‘The remainder 
of the day we spent in preserving our birds, or, if convenient, in again visiting 
the forest. The dinner-hour was between six and seven, and that meal was 
substantially the same as breakfast.” The following picture of a country- 
‘house, in which much entertainment is to be had by all comers, is interesting. 
This was the first decidedly Brazilian country-house that we had visited, and 
‘a description of it may not be uninteresting. It was of one storey, covering 4 
large area, and distinguished in frout by a deep veranda. The frame of the 
house was of upright beams, crossed by small poles, well fastened together by 
withes of sepaw. A thick coat of clay entirely covered this both within and 
without, hardened by exposure into stone. The floors were of the same hard 
material ; and in front of the hammocks were spread broad reedmats, answer- 
ing well the purpose of carpets. Few and small windows were necessary, a5 
the inmates of the house passed most of the day in the open air, or in the ve- 
randa, where hammocks were suspended for lounging, or for the daily siesta. 
The roof was of palm thatch, beautifully made, like basket-work, and en- 
during for years. The dining-table stood in the back veranda, and long 
benches were placed by its sides as seats. Back of the house, and entirely 
distinct, was a covered shed used for a kitchen and other purposes. Any 
number of little negroes, of all ages and sizes, and all naked, were running 
about, clustering around the table as we ate, watching every motion with 
eyes expressive of fun and frolic, and as comfortably at home as could well 
be imagined. Pigs, dogs, chickens, and ducks, assuined the same privilege, 
jnotwithstanding the zealous efforts of one little negro, who seemed to have 
thei in his especial charge.” 

Such settlemeats, as may be supposed, occur only here and there in the 
midst of a wild and partially-known country. “The whole region north of 
the Amazon is watered by numberless rivers, very many of which are still 
unexplored. 1t is a sort of bugbear country, where cannibal Indians and fe- 
jrocious animals abound to the destruction of travellers. This portion of 
‘Brazil has always been fancy’s peculiar domain, and even now, all kinds of 
little El Dorados lie ‘scattered far through the forest, where the gold and 
the diamonds are guarded by thrice horrible Cerberi. Upon the river-banks 
are Indians, watching the unwary stranger with bended bow and poisoned 
arrow wu the string. Some tribes, most provident, keep large pens, akin 
to sheepfolds, where the late enthusiastic traveller awaits his doom as in 
the cave of Polyphemus. As if these obstructions were not enough, huge 
nondescript animals add their terrors; and the to:mented sufferer makes costly 
vows, that, it he ever escapes, he will not again venture into such an infer- 
nal country, even were the ground plated with gold, and the dew-drops price- 
less diamonds. Some naturalist Frenchman, or unbelieving German, long be- 


found in the legal! disabilities under which settlers labour—dishonest officials, 
a debased currency, high import duties, and burdens upon exports, which neu- 
tralize both the beneficence of nature and the industry of man. “ There is 
scarcely a verge raised in the two countries in whieh Brazil could not under-, 
sell the United States in every market of the world, were it not for this tax. 
Its cotton and rice, even during the past year, have been shipped from Para to 
New York ; its tobacco is preferable to the best 
in inexhaustible quantities.’’ In a word, Para is a province in the vast Bragil- 
ian empire, which is falling to pieces through its own we:ght. 

A visit to such a country cannot fail to be interesting, and the fact is proved 
by a readable book upon the subject, such as the one before us, having been 
dashed off by a sportsman author, who does not describe very well, who does 
not philosophiise at all, and whose knowledge of science is confined to the no- 
menclature of ornithology. Notwithstadding these drawbacks, the book is read- 
able, as we shall proceed to prove, by transferring to our columns some of its 
morceaux of instruction or entertainment. The author is an American, who 
left New York for Para upon an excursion of pleasure and curiosity. 

The lower classes throughout the province live chiefly upon farinha, and a 
dried and salted fish called periecu. ‘The plant producing the farinha is known 
by us as cassava. “ The stalk is tall and slender, and is divided into short 
joints, each one of which, when placed in the ground, takes root, and becomes, 
a separate plant. ‘The leaves are palmated, with six and seven lobes. The! 
tubers are shaped much like sweet potatoes, and are a foot or more in length. 
They are divested of their thick rind, and grated upon stones, after which the) 
mass is placed in a slender bag of rattan six feet in length; to this a large 
stone is appended, and the consequent extension producing a contraction of the. 
sides, the juice is expressed. The juice is said to be poisonous, but is highly, 
volatile. The last operation is the drying, which is effected in large iron pans,| 
the preparation being constantly stirred. When finished, it is called farinha, or, 
flour, and is of a white or brown colour, according to the care taken. In ap- 

ance it resembles dried crumbs of bread. It is packed in loose baskets 
ined with palm-leaves, and in the bulk of eighty pounds, or an alguier. Far- 
inha is the substitute for bread and for vegetables. The Indians and blacks eat, 
vast quantities of it, and its swelling in the stomach produces that distension 
observable in the children.” ‘The fish is thus noticed. « Not long after noon,| 
we stopped at a house whore a number of Indians were collected about a peri- 
ecu, which they had just caught. This was the fish whose dried slabs had/ 
been our main diet for the last few weeks, and we embraced the opportunity, 
to take a good look at so useful a species. He was about six feet long, with 
a large head and wide mouth; and his thick scales, large as dollars, were beau- 
tifully shaded with flesh colours. These fish often attain greater size, and at 
certain seasons are very abundant, especially in the lakes. They are taken 
with lances, cut into slabs of half an inch thickness, and dried in the sun after 
being properly salted. It is as great a blessing to the province of Para as cod 
or —_ to other countries, constituting the main diet of three-fourths of the 

ple.” 

The living of another class of society is more varied. ‘ At six in the morn- 
ing coffee was brought into our room, and the day was considered as fairly, 
commenced. We then took our guns, and found amusement in the woods until, 
nearly eleven, which was the hour for breakfast. At this meal we never had, 
coffee or tea, and rarely any vegetable excepting rice ; but rich soups, and| 
dishes of turtle, meat, fish, and peixe boi, in several forms of preperation, 
loaded the table. The Brazilian method of cooking becomes very agreeable 
when one has conquered his repugnance to a slight flavour of garlic and the tur-, 
tle-oil used in every dish. The desert consisted of oranges, pacovas, and pre- 
serves. Puddings, unless of tapioca, are seldom seen, and pastry never, ou 


Virginian, and can be raised) 


fore the memo ry of the present generation, ventured up some inviting stream, 
and you hear ei his undoubted fate as though your informant had seen the 
catastrophe. In instances related to us, no one seemed to allow that one might 
die in the course of nature while upon an exploring expedition, or that he 
might have had the good fortune to have succeeded, and to have penetrated to the 
other side.” ‘The natives, so far as our author knew them, do not appear to be 
a very interesting people, although the Indian girls are, with hardly an excep- 


tion, retty. One of their odd customs seems to be occasionally adopted by 
the European masters of their country. ‘ We were struck, at Braves, by the 


appearance of some Portugal boys, whose teeth had been sharpened im the In- 
dian manner. The custom is quite fashionable among that class who come 
over seeking their fortune, they evidently considering it a sort of naturalization. 
The blade of a knife or razor is laid across the edge of the tooth, and by a 
slight blow and dexterous turn, a piece is chipped off on either side. All the 
front teeth, above ana below, are thus served; and they give a person a very 
odd, and, to a stranger, a very disagreeable appearance. For some days after 
the operation is performed, the patient is unable to eat or drink without severe 
pain ; but soon the teeth lose their sensitiveness, and then seem to decay no 
jfaster than the others.” One of the weapons of these Indians is the curious 
and formidable blowing-cane. « This is eight or ten feet in length, two inches 
in diameter at the larger end, and gradually tapering to less than an inch at 
the other extremity, It is usually formed by two grooved pieces of wood, fast- 
ened together by a winding of rattan, and carefully pitched. The bore is less 
than half an inch in diameter. The arrow for this cane is a splint of a palm 
one foot in length, sharpened at one end to a delicate point, and at the other 
wound with the silky tree-cotton to the size of the tube. ‘The point of this is 
dipped in poison, and slightly cut around, that, when striking an object, it may 
break by its own weight, leaving the point in the wound.” 

The following reference to another species of natives is more fuli and distinct 
than is usual with our author. “ The turtles are a still greater blessing to the 
dwellers upon the upper rivers. in the early part of the dry season these an- 
imals ascend the Amazon, probably from the sea, and assemble upon the 
sandy islands and beaches left dry by the retiring waters in the Japura and 
other tributaries. They deposit their eggs in the sand; and at this season 
all the people, for hundreds of miles round about, resort to the river banks as 
regularly as toa fair. ‘The eggs are collected into montarias or other proper 
receptacles, and broken. The oi! floating upon the surface is skimmed off with 
the valves of the large shells found in the river, and is poured into pots, each 
holding about six gallons. It is computed that a turtle lays one hundred and 
fifty eggs in a season. Twelve thousand eggs make one pot of oil, and six 
thousand pots are annually sent from the most noted localities. Consequently 
seventy-two millions of eggs are destroyed, which require four hundred and 
eighty turtles to produce them. And yet but a small proportion of the whole 
number of eggs are broken. When fifty days have expired, the young cover 
the ground, and march in millions to the water, where swarms of enemies 
more destructive than man await their coming. Every branch of the Amazon 
is resorted to, more or less, in the same manner; and the whole number of 
turtles is beyond all conjecture. ‘Those upon the Madeira are little molested, 
on account of the unhealthiness of the locality in which they breed. They are 
said to be of a different and smaller variety from those upon the Amazon. We 
received a different variety still from the Branco, and there may be many more 
yet undistinguished. The turtles are turned upon their backs when found 
upon the shore, picked up at leisure, and carried to different places upon the 
river. Frequently they are kept the year round in pens properly constructed, 
and one such that we saw at Villa Nova contained nearly one hundred. 
the summer months they constitute a great proportion of the food of the 


of the city. Water was brought, if we asked for it; but the usual drink was 


*AVo up the River Includi i : ili . Ed 
waa ng a residence at Para, By William H 


people ; but when we consider their vast numbers, a long period must elapse 
fore they sensibly diminish. Their average weight when taken is from fifty 
to seventy-five pounds, but many are much larger. Where they go after the 
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breeding season no one kuows, for they are never observed descending the 
river; but from below Para, more or less, are seen ascending every seasou. 
‘They are mostly caught at this time in the lakes of clear water which so plen- 
tifully skirt either shore, and generally are taken with lances or smal! harpoons 
as they are sleeping on the surface. But the Muras have a way of capturing 
them peculiar to themselves—shooting them with arrows from a little distance, 
the arrow being so elevated, that, in falling, it strikes and penetrates the shell. 
In this even long practice can scarcely make perfect ; and fifty arrows may be 
shot at the unconsious sleeper before he is secured.” 

We now give an anecdote of a parrot that is worth all the rest of the n a- 
tural history in the volume. ‘ Where we stopped next morning, the 14th, 
the whole region had been overflowed upon our ascent. Now the waters 
had fallen three feet, and the land was high and dry, and covered by a beau- 
tiful forest. While at this place, extraordinary noises from a flock of par- 
rots at a little distance attracted our attention. At one instant all was hush- 
ed; then broke forth a perfect Babel of screams, suggestive of the clamour 
of a flock of crows and.jays about a helplessowl. It might be that the par- 
rots had beleagured one of these sun blinded enemies, or perhaps the as- 
sembly had met to canvass some momentous point—the overbearing conduct 
of the araras, or the growing insolence of the paroquets. Guns in hard, we 
crept silently towards them, and soon discovered the cause of the excite- 
ment. Conspicuously mounted upon a tree top stood a large green parrot, 
while around him, upon adjacent branches, were collected a host of his 
compeers. There wasa pause. Oh Jesu u!” came down from the 
tree top, and a burst of imitative shrieks and vociferous applause followed. 


‘* Ha, ha, ha——a!” and Poll rolled his head, and doubled up his body,|! 


quite beside himself with laughter. Tumultuous applause and encores. 
‘*Ha, ha, ha, Papaguyri——a !” and he spread his wings, and began to dance 
on his perch with emphasis. The effeet upon the auditory was prodigious, 
and all sorts of rapturous contortions were testifying their intelligence, when 
some suspicious eye spied our hiding place, and the affrighted birds hurried 
off, their borrowed notes of joy ludicrously changed to natural cries of alarm. 
Complacent Poll! he had escaped from confinement, and with his stock of 
Portuguese was fornding a new school among the parrots.’ ; 

The traveller found the parrots with which he had freigh ted his boat on 
the return somewhat troublesome creatures. ‘We longed to know what sort 
of arrangements Noah made for his parrots. Thus far ours had been left 
pretty much to their own distcre tion, and the necessily for an immediate 
** setting up of family government” was hourly more urgent. The macaw, 
nowise contented with his elevation, had climbed down, and was 
perpetually quarrelling with a pair of green parrots, and all the 
time so hoarsely screaming, that we were tempted to twist his neck. 

The parrots had to have a pitched battle over every ear of corn, and both 
they and the macaw had repeatedly flown into the water, where they but 
narrowly escaped grave. There were two green paroquets, and one odd 
one,prettiest of all with a yellow top,and they could not agree any better than 
their elders. Yellow-top prided himself on his strength, and considered 
himself as good as a dozen green ones ; while they resented his impudence, 
and scolded away in ear- piercing tones that made the cabin an inferno, At 
other times thay all three banded together, and, trotting about deck, insul- 
ted the parrots with their impertinences. When a flock of their relations 
passed over, the whole family set up a scream which might have been heard 
by all the birds within a league ; and if a duck flew by, which was very ot- 
ten, our geese would call in tones like a trumpet, and the gaan would 
shrilly whistle. When we came to the shore, we were obliged to shut up our 

roteges in the tolda, or they were sure to scramble up the nearest limb, or 

y into the water, and swim for the bank. Really it would have troubled a 
Job, but we could see no relief.’ At length the ‘family government’ was 
setup. ‘As the first overture thereto, a rope was crossed a few times in 
the tolda. Upon thisthe arara and the parots were placed, with the un- 
derstandigg that they might look out of the door as much as they pleased, 
and be invited thence at regular hours to their meals, but that further lib- 


erties were inadmissible and unattainable ; su there they sat, scarcely know-|| 


ing weather to laugh or cry. The paroquets were stationed at the alter- 
part of the cabin, and the change which had come over one ot the green 
ones from Barra was amusing. She had been the wildest and crossest 
little body on board, always resenting favours, and biting kindly hands. 
But since the lately-received young ones had been put with her, she had 
assumed all the watchfulness of a mother, feeding them, taking ho.d of 
their bills, and shaking them up to promote digestion, and generally 
keeping them in decent order. She had no more time to gad about deck, 
but, soberly inclined, with the feathers of her head erect and matrouly, 
she stuck to her corner, and minded her own business. Meanwhile 
Yellow-top looked on with the calm dignity of a gentleman of fami- 
ly.’ 


ANIMAL INSTINCTS AND EXAMPLES OF 
SAGACITY. 
Iilustrations of Instinct, deduced from the habits of British Animals. By 

Jonathan Couch, F.L.S. Pp. 343. J. Van Voorst. 

It is well that no one ever tires of natural history and the anecdotes and sto- 
ries connected with it, and that, Jet ever so much be published in this way, we 
are always ready to be interested in any new illustrations of the universal sub- 
ject. From the child of three years old to the aged of three score and ten, the 
curiosity attached to the observation of animal life is deeply implanted, no 
doubt for wise purposes, by nature ; and thus it happens that there is hardly a 
human being who does not like to learn what others have noticed, and compare 
or contrast it with what has occurred to himself. Every house has its story of 


|been removed, without the possibility of ascertaining any circumstance to help 
ito guide them on their return. We will not, however, trouble our readers with 
the author’s reasoning on these matters, as we hope it will be more agreeable 
\to submit to them some of the most striking facts for which he vouches, and al- 
low them to form their own opinions and conclusions on the premises. 

In some cases, it appears, the active development of an instinct becomes pe- 
riodic and revives again after a more or less definite period of suspension. 
This he attributes to a variation of balance in the tissue or organ in progress of 
age, or other change, and the preponderance of the stimulus which each may 
exert on the others : and proceeds, 

** This is remarkable in some well-known series of phenomena in the economy 
of birds, which have long excited admiration. One of these is the disposition 
‘of the formation of a nest, of which we ehall have to speak hereafter. For the 
\present, no reference is made to the skill employed in its structure, situation, 
‘or adaptation to use, but only to the formative impulse ; which in some in- 
stances is so strong, that, when the nest is formed, instead of waiting until the 
egg is ready to be deposited, the building bird proceeds in the construction of 
others, until, at last, the further duty of using it for its peculiar object puts an 
end to its labours. This practice is particularly observed in the common wren 
(Sylvia troglodytes) ; and it has been supposed that the true reason why this 
diminutive architect builds more than one nest is, that it has become dissatis- 
fied with the former edifice, or with its situation. But this supposition is in- 
‘correct, since it is known that, in a more advanced period of the season, when 
ithis particular instinctive propensity is rents the pair will return to the for- 


saken nest, and employ it as originally intende 


“ Another phenomenon, to which reference is now made, is the instinct of 
migration, which leads so many birds to seek a warmer climate at one season 
lof the year, and a colder at another. And te remove the suspicion that the 
migratory races are led simply by habit, or the spirit of imitation, in passing 
from one region to another, we have the remarkable example of the cuckoo ; 
which is destitute of one propensity so universal in other birds as to be worthy 
of being charaeterised as an essential property of the feathered races-—that of 
forming a procreant cradle to receive their young. Those young ones, there- 
fore, they have never seen, and consequently can never have taught the lesson, 
or guided in the voyage. They also depart long before them; and yet, so 
strong and unerring is the impulse, that this bird, in its infancy one of the stu- 
pidest of winged creatures, is invariably found to follow in the right direction. 
‘Tt is obvious, then, that animals are endued with a variety of instinctive 


properties, each of which may operate singly, or mauy may combine ina va- 


riety of proportions, with the occasional suspension of some of their impulses.” 

The effects of fear are strangely potent. 

‘* Habits illustrative of this have been observed in individuals of the common 
hare. If, on being first roused, it rushes off with headlong haste, it will as- 
suredly be taken by a dog; but if the creature be seen to stop, and erect its 
ears, as if listening to its pursuer, its escape may be regarded as exceedingly 
probable. The effect of terror on the same animal is witnessed when it is 
‘pursued by the cry of a company of weasels. Their speed is greatly inferior to 
that of the hare ; but such is the influence of the terror infused into it by an in- 
stinctive consciousness of the insidious and cruel nature of the enemy, that 
these ravenous creatures rarely have the trouble of a long pursuit. Instances 
jare common in which a hare, after escaping to a considerable distance from the 
ireach of its pursuer, has altered its course, and returned to the very seat of the 
iperil ; and if followed after with great clamour, with any very loud and unusual 
noise, it is sure to be thus overtaken. 

“A parent weasel, with its young ones in training, has been seen in eager 
pursuit of a flying blackbird ; and though a slight elevation in the direction of 
flight would have carried the bird over a hedge and out of the reach of danger, 
80 great was its terror, that it was unable to mount so high, and consequently 
soun became their prey.” 

Among the instinctive habits to which animals resort for safety, our author 
‘mentions one which we certainly never contemplated in that light before. 

‘Another mode of safety (he says) exists in that which the generality of 
creatures is known to avoid,—the attention and gaze of the foe ; and the means 
of escape are aflorded by assuming such a terrific aspect as may confound the 
faculties of the pursuer, and strike him with an effectual though empty terror. 
'The beauty of the peacock’s plumage was a theme of admiration m the re- 
motest times ; and the bird was sought after as capable of adding splendour to 
the magnificence of Solomon. The chief display of this beauty arises from 
|that arrangement of long and gorgeous feathers which spring from the space 
‘between the region behind the wings and the origin of the tail; but the use of 
\this to the bird itse’f has been a subject of doubt. At first sight it seems to be 
no better than a luxuriance of nature, and an encumbrance, rather than a bene- 
fit. The action by which their splendour is outspread has also been deemed an 
absurd manifestation of pride. 

* But men are imperfect interpreters of the actions of animals; and a closer 
examination of the habits of this bird will afford a different explanation. The 
tail of the peacock is of a plain and humble description ; and seems to be of no 
other use besides aiding in the erection of the long feathers of che loins ; while 
the latter are supplied at their insertion with an arrangement of voluntary mus- 
cles, which contribute to their elevation, and to the other motions of which 
they are capable. If surprised by a foe, the peacock presently erects its 
gorgeous feathers ; and the enemy at once beholds starting up before him a 
creature which his terror cannot fail to magnify into the bulk implied by the 
circumference of a glittering circle vf the most dazzling hues, his attention at 
the same time being distracted by a hundred glaring eyes meeting his gaze in 
every direction. A hiss from the head in the centre, which in shape and 
colour resembles that of a serpent, and a rustle from the trembling quills, are 
jattended by an advance of the most conspicuous portion of this bulk ; which is 


dog, cat, niouse, rat, fowl, pigeon, rabbit, sparrow, spider, cricket, black beetle, 


in itself an action of retreat, being caused by a receding motion of the body of 


or other creature within the ken of the family ; and every field and garden of- the bird. That must ve a bold animal which does not pause at the sight of 


fers other objects for similar scrutiny and remark. ” Books of the kind before us) 


are weeny” very popular, and it affords us satisfaction to add in the present 
instance that Mr. Couch has, to philosophical and scientific views, added the 
statement of many novel and entertaming cases of animal acts, apparently 
originating m intellectual powers of a higher order than is geverally supposed 
to belong to them. Himself an experienc: d practical observer, he has also col- 
lected a great deal from other sources, and produced a very pleasing and in- 
structive volume for readers of every class. He begins by tracing organized 
creation from the earliest rudiments and first crude tissues of the inferior, to the 
development of instincts (if we are so to call them) approaching to reason in the 
superior orders of mammalia, and he points out a number of the peculiar quali- 
ties in which even the most minute instinct surpasses man; and remarkably 
shown in the senses of vision, smell, &c , and in the extraordinary exploits of 


‘such an object; and a short interval is sufficient to ensure the safety of the 
‘bird : but if, after all, the enemy should be bold enough to risk an assault, it is 
‘most likely that its eagerness or rage would be spent on the glittermg ap- 
pendages, in which case the creature is divested only of that which a little time 
will again supply. A like explanation may e offered of the use of the long 
and curious appondages of the head and neck of various kinds of humming- 
birds, whic h, however feeble; are a pugnacious race. 

“Among the birds of our own country, the bittern (Ardea stellaris), the 
pheasant, and common cock are, in a Jess degree, examples of the same 
strategy in defence ; and, besides the terror they infuse, are instruments of pro- 
tection, in offering an uncertain mark to a combatant.” 

Upon the song of birds the remarks are well put, if not quite, as they cer- 
tainly are in some degree, original :— 


carrier pigeons, migrating and finding the way back to places whence they have 


“The song of birds has ever been a theme of poetic admiration, and a sub 
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yect of interest to every lover of nature; but the precise character of these ‘none. The whole was pig volition which he could not understand. . On his 
sounds, with those of animals in general, and more especially the ideas which ‘return in the evening, however, the mystery was explained. A mill at the dis - 
the creatures may be supposed to express in these modulations, have been lit- tance of several miles had been blown down, and vast quantities of grain scat- 
tle studied by naturalists. tered about in every direetion. How the pigs had been made acquainted with 
‘« It is obvious to a listener that, in the utterance of song, birds are intensely the accident none could tell ; but every grunter of them found his way to the 
occupied by their feelings ; and that they are listened to by others of their race feast as if he had been invited by post or special messenger ! ! 
with an intelligence and earnestness which prove that they possess an under-|| But we come to other instincts, which we reserve for another paper. 
standing of the meaning of what is uttered. A thrush, blackbird, or redbreast, | 
may be seen to stretch forward the head, and direct the ear, to catch the notes | THE DEMON BOWLER 
which come to it from some distant songster of its own species ; nor will an ef-) 24 : 
fort be made to return a sound, until the competitor is known to have ended | 
his lay. In such cases, the contest is one of rivalry, and not of imitation : for 
the series of notes is in no case the samg, nor is the beginning or ending of | 
eaeh portion at all taken up from one bird to another. And it is still more re- 
markable, that the responses proceeding from those of the same species are | 
continued with distinctness, and without distractior., their attention never being | 
diverted by the multiplicity of sounds that strike the ear from birds of another} 


species, which are loudly singing close at hand. I have marked three cocks,''had presented me with ; for the instant | became, in my own right, the 
of superior size and majesty, engaged in answering each other from distant proprietor of the best bat in the school, I threw my whole soul into the 
quarters in regular succession ; but when at last a host of inferior individuals game. Everything in the world took, to my imagination, the form of a 
were led to join their yoices to the chorus, the crowing ceased in those titat game at cricket, Every man had an innings. He who had the most suc- 
began it, as if disdaining to mix their voices with the puny efforts of others. cessful hits was of course the winner; but, however dexterous and fortu- 

« The sympathetic feeling which is thus known to exist between animals of ‘nate, Death at last bowled him out. Some men went in and acheived ne- 
the same species, and the knowledge they display of the sounds of kindred’ ‘thing but hard labor, and were finished off without asingle stroke in their 
voices, to the general exclusion of others, though more musical and obtrusive,’ favor. ; 
besides the daily experience we have of it in birds, is also witnessed in the up- Notwithstanding this enthusiasm, I must confess that I was not a crack 
roar produced among dogs if one begins to bark in alarm. Inthe jackal, so iplayer. All my labor never placed me first. I saw worse men, with worse 
hvely is this impression, and so powerful the impulse on all within hearing, |bats, achieve greatness: I was but a second-rate. How I labored, but in 
that we are told when.a multitude of them are abroad in pursuit of prey—j|\vain! My score was always the least, and yet I certainly had the best bat. 
where silence is requisite to escape danger and ensure success—if one of them | joined a celebrated club when I became a young man. I was received 
utters the well-known note, even those whose safety is betrayed by its utter-| rather, as they were pleased to say. as a good fellow, than a good player. I 
ante are unable to resist the desire to unité their voices to the general bowed to the compliment that marked me as not what I wished to be; and 
cry. ¢ * * + + ‘3 * I felt a sad disappointment chill my very heart. 

‘How large a share-of the spirit of contention for supremacy in musical, Matches, many and victorious, were played by ovr club, but [ did not 
strength and duration is engaged in such competitions, will appear from the |aid much by my score; but more than once nearly lost to others their tri- 
methods employed to urge a pair of canaries to vie with each other. The umph, through some slip or awkwardness of my own. But they still call- 
scraping of a pan, or the noise of a crying child, excite them to exertion, or €d me a good fellow, and worked the harder to make up for my incapacity. 
revives it when it begins to droop; and how much passion is contained in Uur side won, but I was a miserable, dejected man, when [ read my name 
these modulaiions may be learned from the tale of the. nightingale who er- tacked to two or three runs. Oh! what would [ have given to have receiv- 
tered into competition with the instrament of the musician, and fell exhausted €4 the applause bestowed on the hero of forty rans. Why wasit? My 
at the foot of the player. A friend informs me :—‘l remember an eccentric ‘Urn-out was unexceptionable : men copied my running shoes: my jacket 
barber living at the corner of the gateway of the White-horse Cellar, Fetter-, and trowsers were an admiration ; my bat perfection: | was the very pic- 
lane, who was very successful in breeding and rearing nightingales, hung up ‘re of a cricketer, but, ales! very little more thana picture. 
all round his shop in cages. He could set them singing at any time, late or. I sat in my chambers pondering on my ill-luck after a day of triumph to 
early, by simply turning the cock of the cistern in the corner of the shop, and My Club, but not to me. 1 must confess that I was bowled out without the 
letting the water fall into a pewter basin.’ ” satisfaction of a single stroke. I could not help it. A mist seemed to ob- 

Hi Londbats dh sstle al Tmesdeide =. his ob iscure my sight as a celebrated bowler sent in his first ball I never saw 

native weedside ‘the ball. 1 heard the whistling sound of its course, and saw the stumps fly 
one curiosity from man to bird; and it is worth notice that there exists a sin-'|into the air from the palpable and violent hit. A roar ot laughter sounded 
gular sympathy between Town barbers and singing birds, of which Dickens, \-om the populace: I felt myselfa degraded muff, unfit ever to put on even 
by the bye, has made an excellent use in one of his characters drawn from the the outside of a cricketer. My friends crowded round me, but I would not 
life ; an individual illustrating this class, and involving for ever the ideas Of he consoled. I had only one burning desire, which was, to have the head 
yellow soap and canaries, shaving and singing together | — of the aforesaid wonderful bowler just within arms-length of my best bat. 

Speaking oa the copious topic of migratory birds, Mr. C. observes :— '|I felt convinced I should not have missed that. I returned home complete- 

** [t is somewhat remarkable that, with such undoubted courage and strong '\ly chapfallen, and felt too agitated to sleep; so threw open the window, 
powers of flight, the swallow seems to feel a degree of hesitation in venturing |and sat down to brood over my iil-luck, ard bite my Ginger-nails to the 
on]the passage of the Channel, and will keep along the coast, for a consider- quick. 
able distance, before it will venture over the expanse. And this is the more} What burning thoughts rushed through my brain. I pondered, until I 
surprising, since we know that the wheatear (Sylvia Enanthe), various species |was nearly mad, upon other people’s triuinphs aud my own disgrace. Icon- 
of willow wren, and even the little golderest (Sylvia regulus), are able to fess { swore little mental oaths, for I had been sacrificing, in my chagrin, 
cross in safety. But the greater distonce of the autumnal flight of the swal- rather too liberally to the rosy god. 
low, and the habits of flight of these families, may afford an explanation of the! [ looked upon the broad quadrangle of my inn, where the moon shed its 
singularity. : \light calmly and tranquilly upon the worn pavement. No light, however, 

“ The shorter-winged birds are seen to hurry aloug from one margin of the glimmered in the numerous chamber-windows : it was late, and everybody 
sea to the other, with no more effort than is absolutely required to enable them had retired for hours. A calm and oppressive silence reigned around, but 
to cross in safety. But the mode of flight of the swallow tribe is in circles; there was a storm raging in my bosom. I was notacricketer. I had been 
and they seem less careful in arranging the time, manner, and distance of de- laughed at—beaten. I almost took a dreadful oath that I would burn my 
parture: so that the journey becomes extended much beyond its natural |bats, stumps, and all my useless paraphernalia. What right had I to put 
limits. 1 have seen a troop of martins, which may have been baffled hy con- on the insignia of a member of the noble science, disgracing it and myself, 
trary winds, approach the shore from the sea, late in autumn, in such an ex- Miserable batter! the glory had departed from my house 
hausted condition, that they were compelled to alight on the sills of windows, I threw myself back in my chair with a savage groan, which resounded 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

My first bat—that is, the first worthy of being called a bat—I took to 
school with me as a present from tiny mother, to mitigate my grief at leav- 
ing home. Never shall I forget the delight with which I gazed upon the 
beautiful finish and magnificent make of my loved bat; and how I fancied 


ground, where I felt assured that, with such an ally, victory was certain. 
Dangerous bat! Little did my fond mother think what a fatal gift she 


where it would have been easy to have taken them with the hand.” through the solitary chamber. On the instant I heard a knocking at the 
The following are other extracts relating to migration and various phe- door as if some one was applying his knuckleson the panel. I pricked up 
nomena which will be perused with interest :— ‘my ears ; for the hour was certainly most unseasonable; my heart flutter- 


“ [nserutable as this directing skill appears to our duller perceptions, it is ed most tumultuously and unaccountably ; for I hardly felt alarmed, yet I 
not only constant in its manifestation among our little summer insect-hunters, jexperienced a most peculiar feeling. I could scarcely collect presence of 
but it is also possessed by birds whose opportunities of using it are only occa. mind enough to bid the knocker come in; but I did so after a little hesita- 
sional. Domestic pigeons have been taken to remote distances from their, hich 
home, and that, too, by a mode of conveyance which must effectually shut out hi wf ys ich was burning low, flickered wit pi er = ~—e ain 
all possibility of recognition of the local bearings of the direction, and yet they,|!ight, but with quite power enough for me to see the door in the distance 
have returned thither with a rapidity of flight which marked a conscious secu- oP He pe to man. hodicall 
rity of finding it. I have known some of the most timid and secluded of our |, dents most at or y, “ne placing his hat and gloves methodically on 
onan. pe being set free, they were soon at the nook from which they had [smile played only about his mouth, as if to show his white and glistening 
been taken. Even the common hen, which has been carried in a covered cher his brows, being contracted 
district by a ud and valleys, in "He with a ave tread, motioning me, at the same time, 

‘ito resume my seat, which had risen from on his entrance. according! 

mest bo idid so, and he coolly took a chair and seated himself opposite to me, then, 
Of waic ‘|placing his hand familiarly on my knee, said, with a most fascinating 
is proved by the exquisite and ready susceptibility of most animals to 
of weather, long before the occurrence of anything which our observation can | My dear sir, I am a stranger to you; and my visit is, I dare say, at an 
appreciate, or which can be indicated by instruments. While the atmosphere) yngeasonable hour, according to fashionable ideas, but | ain a very vld-fash- 
seems {0 promise a continuance of fair and calm weather, and the wind main- 


, h di . he h at ; me h ioned fellow, and think no hour can be bad in which I can do good. [am 
tains the same direction, the hog may be seen conveying in its mouth @ WISP jaware of your melancholy failure to-cay—in fact, | may say, [ hope without 
of straw; and ina few hours a violent wiod fulfils the omen, | The cat washes, offence, for | mean aone—ridiculous failure.” 7 
and some wild animals shift their quarters, in compliarce with similar indica-} | winced at his impertinence, and telt very much inclined to kick him, 
tions ; and even fish at considerable depths in the sea, display, in their motions |had | not been influenced, as it were, by a spell cast over me by his appear- 
and appetite, sensibility to the coming change. The latter circumstance es- jance and strange address, 
pecially, which is well know to fishermen, is a proof that mere change of tem- | « [ feel,” continued be, * that your situation ts both ridiculous aod pain. 
perature, or moisture, is not sufficient to explam the phenomenon.” 


" : Hal; tor not being able to do what some of the greatest fouls on cath excel 
Pigs are indeed very sagacious, A frend «1 ours, riding across the coun- in is rudiculous, and to a sensitive mind like yours decidedly painful. 


try, was surprised to meet an unusual number of them, and all proceeding in|“ | therefore, have come, although | contess unseasonably, to ofler you my 
one direction, He looked in vain for their drivers ; but drivers there were jaid in achieving the principal object of your life—to make you a conquering 


to myself the envy of my school-fellows when I produced it on the play- | 
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ericketer. In these modern days, when men laugh at anything in my line, 
which I will explain to you in a minute or 80, it is difficult to persuade them) 
to trust in one; but I feel a sympathy towards you, for you are decidedly, 
one of the ‘fallen, fallen, fallen ;’ beaten, disgraced, and laughed at by) 
grooms, pot-boys, chums, and fair ladies, which last is most grievous and) 
annihilating to a man of your complexion and age. If this is not the very; 
devil, what is? Now, I have come ina most friendly way to offer you a) 
salve for ali your wounds: to cover your head with an undying wreath, and, 
make you the envied of all the clubs in the universe, both single and mar- 
ried, and the desired of all ‘ elevens,’ however celebrated. 

** My terms are as low as possible for such a large grant ; and I am pre- 
pared to qualify you in the twinkling of an eye, and make you second to 
none. I feel you will be slow in belief of my power to do so, but the bond, 
shall be drawn up so that if you do not become what I promise you yon shall 
be, the penalty of the bond becomes null and void. 

‘* Thus, then, if you will sign a bond that will not touch or endanger any 
of your worldly goods, but merely consign yourself to me after death, J am 
ready to perform my part of the bargain without delay. To-morrow, I know, 
you are engaged with your eleven to play an eleven that has always thresh- 
ed yours most heartily, and indeed, feels a contempt for youasaclub. Now, 
what would you not give to be the main instrument ef their downfa'l to- 
morrow, and of achieving a grand triumph before the multitude which is 
expected on the ground. I have the power to make you do so if you come 
tomy terms: if you do not do as 1 promise you, your part of the agreement 
becomes mere wasie paper—think.” 

; As he concluded, he threw himself back in the chair and smiled in my 
ace. 

There certainly was a curious, creeping feeling over my flesh when his 
hand touched my knee, and I felt alarmed when I found that his face never, 
with the exception of the smile, remained for one instant alike. What 
could he be? The devil? ridiculous! | Whet could he be then ?—a hoaxer, 
no doubt. My anger instantly rose, and I felt inclined to knock him down, 
but was much astonished and alarmed to find I had not the power to do so. 
Yet | thought if such a thing were possible that he had the power to endow 
me with a conquering arm, how gladly would I consent to his terns ; to 
triumph over those whose scorn bad placed a burning brand in my bosom. 
As these theughts rushed hurriedly through my brain, he fixed his eyes up- 
on me with a most unmistakable sarcastic look. 

‘*T perceive,” said he, ‘* that it is not my terms, but my ability you doubt; 
but I can assure you that, although I cannot give you any references as to 
character from individuals who have dealt with me, as my transactions al- 
ways speak for themselves; it being always ‘ no cure no pay’ with me ; for 
my bond is nothing unless I fulfil the contract to the letter—you may place 
full confidence in me. On my own part I will take care of myself. 

** If you will allow me to show you an article I have here, manufactured 
by myself, I think we may do business together.” As he spoke he unfold- 
ed a parcel which he drew from an uncorscionably long tail pocket. He 
untied the different wrappers in the most tradesmanlike manner, and at 
last discovered to my astonished eves, a remarkable-looking cricket-bat. 

« This article,” continued he, “ I can offer you, with the positive assurance} 
of its being in every way all mght; warranted never to miss, and make nothing 
under a three-run hit ; so that you may remain in as long as you may wish, or 
as your legs will allow you. ‘This bat has belonged to all the celebrated crick- 
eters of the day, who have all dealt with me, more or less. The hotter the day 
the better will this bat play ; as that kind of atmosphere suits the wooa of which| 
it is somposed. This is the secret of the apparent madness, to the uninitiated, 
of men choosing to play a match when the heat has been almost intolerable; in 
fact, warm enough to drive a nigger to the shade of a palm-tree. Look at the 
result. Not a knot disfigures its smooth surface—the handle laced to a mira 
cle; and the slight and graceful turn of the back vies with the beautiful line of 
the Venus de Medici; but its beauty is its least merit. 

‘‘ Here’s the bat. Here’s the little agreement,” continued he, pushing the 
bat into my unnerved hards, and placing a small slip of paper before me. 
«Sign it, the bat is yours until | want it again. No qualmishness I beg, for | 
really have too much to do to wait for your wavering resolution.” 

An odd sort of vertigo seemed to be reeling my head round as | almost un- 
consciously took the pen inmy hand. I sighed the paper. I saw the signature 
was red, and supposed | had dipped by mistake in the red-ink bottle. As I fin- 
ished my last down stroke the paper slipped from under the nib of my pen, and 
I was alone. [| heard no door close—no creaking footstep; but my friend had 
gone. But there was the bat firmly grasped in my hand, and the moonlight 
shining on my writing table. 

The next morning dawned. How sweet and refreshing was the morning air 
to my fevered head! I prepared for my jaunt to join my club, as | had pro- 
mised: ever and anon looking to see that the strange-looking bat had not van- 
ished. But no—there it stood, in all its perfect beauty, and I had not been 
deceived. How extraordinary! Would it do all that had been promised ? 
Should I have the glory of seeing my rivals’ chagrin? It did not seem possi- 
ble: itwas some dream. Devils no longer came visibly upon earth to tempt 
mortals. Beside, | had never heard of a cricketing devil. 

But devil or no devil, there was a bat of unexampled beauty ; so, nil des- 
perandum, | must go—I must play—my fate was sealed. 1 packed up all my 
traps and prepared to depart, but found the door locked inside as usual. A 
shudder came over me at the discovery. I felt that my friend of the bat must 
have been more than mortal to have entered through the keyhole; and there 
was the chair placed exactly as he had taken it from its usual standing and sat 
down in it. ** What’s done cannot be undone,” I muttered to myself, with no 
pleasant feeling, as | shouldered my bat and emerged from my chamber. 

1 soon reached the place of rendezvous, and was greeted by the merry voices} 
of my companions, who were already seated on the coach which was to convey 
us to our place of destination. ‘They bantered me upon my dilatoriness, and 
the fear they were in that such a valuable member should be missing at the 
muster to mect our formidable opponents ; at the same time hoping that I had 
saved up my runs for to-day, as | had not used up any the day before. 

| bore all this like a martyr, and trembled in fear that my promised triumph 
might vanish at the very moment that | hoped to astonish the field. 

We bowled merrily down the road through the pleasant little villages, all) 
looking peaceful and happy as the invigorating morning sun shone brilliantly; 
upon their flower-decked casements ‘The children gambolled after us as we 
passed, and the echo of their ringing eo mm followed us long after the turning 
of the road shut them from our sight. How enviable did they appear to me— 
happy and innocent, whilst I, the fool of pride and paltry ambition, had become, 
the victim of the —--. Bat I dared not think: I clutched my bat tighter as 1 
recalled to my memory the insults of yesterday ; notwithstanding which a heavy 
and oppressive feeling seemed to throw a shadow over my mirth. 


‘shattered at my feet. 


My companions soen perceived my dullness, and laughed at my lowness of 
spirits, bid me hope for better things, and said they would feel satisfied if I 
even got three runs. ; 

We reached the ground, a lovely village green, surrounded by the little 
white-washed cottages that peeped at us from amidst most patriarchal-looking 
trees ; the bells were ringing from the moss grown tower of the venerable 
church in honour of our arrival. Everybody seemed to have put on their holi- 
day faces to greet us. 

Our opponents soon followed, coming in little groups over the fields and 
through the shady lanes. We were all soon shaking hands with the jollity of 
feeling that inspires such a meeting upon such a spot, determined upon a day of 
enjoyment. The village belles formed themselves into picturesque little groups 
around the field of action, and many a bright look was sert to inspire our op- 
ponents, who were playing upon their own ground. Such an audience, you 
may be sure, made me feel tenfold the desire to distinguish myself; and, if all 
turned out according to the promise of my last night’s visitor, I felt that my 
desperation would not allow of any regrets. 

After the usual preliminaries has been settled, and all had taken their places, 
our side gong in first, and our best men at the wickets, the bowler, a powerful 
man, with the frame of a Hercules, approached to his task. My heart shrank 
within me as I heard the whistle of the ball, as he delivered it with the force 
of one fired from a culverin. It was blocked by the wary batter, but with a 
shock almost enough to shake his shoulders from their sockets. 

Again he bowled, when, to my astonishment, I saw the stumps fly like chips, 
and our best man had not got one run. Cheers ran round the circle as our 
man threw down his bat with a burning blush upon his angry brow. Well did 
I understand his feelings, for I had so often been placed in the like situation. 
The hopes of our club fell below zero, especially when they saw unfortunate 
me take up my bat in my turn. 

At that moment a sort of desperation seized me, as I saw the smiles of the 
other club-men, and the despairing looks of my own dear friends. I stood 
erect in my faultless dress by the side of the stumps, with my bat elegantly 
poised in my hand. The magnificent bowler looked with a sinister eye upon 
my attitude, and [ thought a smile of contempt curled his !ip, and I made no 
doubt that my fame had gone before me, and he held me as almost unworthy of 
his prowess. Wait a bit, thought I to myself, as I stooped to take my posi- 
tion ; but as I did so guess my feelings, and the thrill that rushed to my very 
heart, when ! felt a warm pair of hands grasp the handle of the bat in the spaces 
of the handle Jeft by mine. I turned my eyes down, but saw nothing but my 
own round the handle. Strange! dreadful! but I must go on. The bewler’s 
arm was in motion; I saw the dreaded ball rush on its rapid course through 
the air; my bat raised itself, and with itself my arms, and dealt such a blow 
upon the whistling missile, that it flew far away in the distance, far beyond the 
chance of being caught. I flew with almost winged feet along my course ;— 
again—ayain ain—again ! 

Fiive ruins! Huzza! shouted the excited gazers. Huzza! shouted the as- 
tonished members of my own club. 

The bowler looked puzzled. He seemed sudcenly to feel that he had been 
hoaxed, and appeared to lose confidence accordingly. He, however, nerved 


|himself for his next ball, and most beautifully and scientifically did he deliver 


it; but my magic bat hit it with such a tremendous blow, that its velocity 
made it almost indistinct. At last its course was distinguished by the aston- 
ished scouts, but it was handled only after six more runs were scored to me. 

Our opponents began to look a little blank, whilst my own side looked at me 
as if they thought that they must have changed me by some accident on the 
road down ; for it wes impossible that I could be the poor and timid player 
that was looked upon as naught among players. They looked at each other 
with unbelieving eyes, and seemed to hug themselves, as they saw the down- 
cast look of the vaunting club at my unexpected success and prowess. 

But | had only just begun The great bowler tried all his best manoeuvres, 
but in vain. My bat sent the ball flying hither and thither; the scouts got 
redder and redder in their faces; the nies te arm became powerless. 

“Forty runs!” cries the scorer. I saw nothing but the round orbs of my 
friends, which were gradually distending with astonishment, as they saw me 
polish off one bowler after another. As for my own part, I felt myself getting 
red-hot. I glowed with delight and exertion. The cheers of the pepulace 
maddened me. I felt no fatigue. Hour after hour flew by; I drank draught 
after draught, but my thirst seemed unquenchable : still my spirit upheld me, 
and I stuck to my bat, 

The twilight gradually settled down upon the scene as I achieved sighty 
runs, to the despair of the village club. For a lomg time both sides had done 
their work quite mechanically, as if they had been spell bound by the magic 
of my bat. All eyes were fixed with a stare upon me in perfect wonderment. 
At last, a figure, with careful step and well-poised ball, took his place at the 
bowler’s stand. I shuddered as I looked upon him; his scrupulously elegant 
cricketer’s costume, and the deep shadow cast from the broad brim of his straw- 
hat, could not hide from me the bright eyes and sardonic smile of my last 
night’s visitor. 

Fatigue and excitement had long hushed the murmurs and the applause of 
the lookers on. My preternatural tenure of my post had stilled them into si- 
lence ; so that [ was surrounded by hundreds of distended eyes that had long 
become painful to my sight, when my occupation allowed me an opportunity 
of a furtive glance at them. 

‘They watched with quickened glances the approach of the new and myste- 
rious bowler. Not a breath nor a word broke the silence of the evening. All 
jaround looked pale like statues waiting the wand of the enchanter to release 
them or give them vitality. 

A tremor passed through my frame as I saw his hand prepariug to launch the 
ball. ‘The magic bat quivered in my hand—it refused to move—and the ball 
struck with superhuman force upon the stumps, which, the next moment, lay 
The bat became, as it were, animated, and twined itself 
round my wrists. 

The shout that followed my downfall was tremendous. The bowler walked 
up to me with perfect unconcern, and passing his arm through mine, led me 
unresistingly through the crowd, which. a rapidly falling darkness turned into 
phantoms. The moment he touched me, a parched and burning feeling seemed 
to scorch me, and a liquid fire ran through my veins. 

« You’ve had your game,” he hissed into my ears ; “ and had not I had the 
foresight to be on the ground, yeu would never have finished. Your exertion, 
as it is, has completely finished you ; therefore I claim you while your remain- 
ing strength allows me to walk you off. You are not the first man I have bowled 
out. You have beaten all those fools,—I have beaten you. Of course, you 
pay me the forfeit ; come, stir your s¢umps, for | shall not accept bail ; and you 
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are now going where you will make a long stop: for, you see, I’ve not only!) Mest idiotic children are wayward, inattentive to habits of decency, and ad- 
bowled but caught you out. ‘dicted to various vicious propensities. In conducting a system of training, 

I felt that I was in the power of the fiend, and for what? I looked back de» therefore, the first efforts should be so directed as to encounter and overcome 
pairingly to the fast fading crowd of my friends. They seemed to take noheed these disgusting peculiarities by appropriate means, which will be readily sug- 
of me, and | was lost. gested to the mind of the devoted tutor. When this first step in the task of 

A thought of resistance rushed into my brain; | endeavoured to struggle reformation is aceomplished, the attention of the pupil 1s to a certain extent 
with my tormentor. He only smiled at my puny efforts ; yet I persevered, and| brought into operation, and some degree of obedience is obtained. At the 
in & moment burst from my bonds. In my struggle I awoke myself, and found, same time that means are directed to tbat desirable end, attempts should be 
that I was seated by the window of the chamber, where I had slept all night made to overcome the incessant restlessness and automatic movements observ- 
after the day of my mortifying defeat. Heated as I had been, the cold had able in most cases of idiocy. The child should be placed on a low chair, while 
seated a fever in my blood, which had carried ovt the full vigour of my dream. the tutor, taking one directly opposite, brings his knees in contact with those 

The cold grey light of morning saw me crawl, almost crippled, to my bed, of his pupil. The hands should then be gently grasged, placed on the knees, 
from which { did not rise for some weeks, as the penalty of my folly : and when, and kept in this position a longer or shorter time according to the condition 
in after years, | became a rising man in the game of the world, I looked back and temper of the patient. By following this plan day after day, a degree of 


with horror to the Dream of the Demon Bowler. control over the irregular action of the muscles is created, and an amount of 
repose is produced favourable to future impressions. As soon as this capability 
EDUCATION OF IDIOTS. of quiescence is by frequent practjce, fully confirmed, attempts should be made 


The account we were able to present some months ago of the methods pur-) !0 regulate muscular action. This is accomplished by causing the pupil to ae- 
sued for educating juvenile idiots at the Bicetre, Paris, had led to numerous S¥™Me Various attitudes ; as, for instance, to stand, to sit, to place the feet in 
inquiries on the subject. From various parts of the country, we have received different positions, walk to time, hold up first one hand, then the other, use 
letters from parents, whose hapless fate it is to have a child weak in intellect. dumb-bells, lift and handle objects. In performing these exercises, the tutor 
The writers of these letters have our warmest sympathy : we would, if we should stand before the pupil, and should assume the various positions, 80 as to 
could, gladlv alleviate their misfortune. Nor are we without hopes that some Produce not only a voluntary and regular muscular action, but also excite and 
of them at least, by pursuing certain plans, may have the unspeakable satisfac. Cultivate the faculty of imitation in the pupil. 
tion of seeing their mentally-defective offspring endowed with an increased | The above course of practice is applicable to restless cases; but there are 
measure of intelligence. As every little piece of ii.{ormatien on the methods of $0me idiots in whom an opposite condition is observable. Little or no tenden- 
training children of this unfortunate class seems to be eagerly received, we CY muscular action is manifested, and they would if permitted, remain their 
shall endeavour to present a brief and explicit analysis of the various means whole lives listless, inactive, the joints ultimately becoming rigid, and the once 
employed to produce, in these forlorn creatures, results at once surprising and mprovable creatare ending his days in a state of helpless decrepitude. Judi- 
gratifying. As the simplicity, practicability, and success of the system becomes ©10U8 regimen, gentle frictions, and passive motion of the limbs, followed by 
better known, it is fondly hoped that the benevolent portion of the community. suitable gymnastic and entertaining exercises, will in general be pr. ductive of 
may be moved with a desire to establish in this country similar institutions to increased power and disposition to inotiom. 
those which are now effecting so much benefit in Fiance, Germany, and Switz-, Several expedients may be adopted with a view of attempting to generate in 
land. | these subjects a capacity of moving the limbs in scbjection to, as well as inde- 

Although somewhat derogatory to the office of tuition, yet for practical pur '|pendently of, the will. Such, for instance, as causing the pupil to or hie 
poses, aa for the sake of clearness, it may be as well to treat of the school- fixed object with the hands, so as to aid in the support of the body. is 
room in the light of a manufactory, in which certain moral agencies are brought exercise can be practiced with most advantage when a small and suitable ladder 
into successive operation, so as to work out, refine, and render serviceable these |! employed. It should be placed against the wall, and the hands brought so as 
rude specimens of human nature. ..: d first as respects the raw material, {t t© grasp one of the bars situated at such a distance that the feet just rest on 
may be said to be presented to our notice in various degrees of inferiority ; the floor. By causing the pupil to support himself in this manner, first on that 
marked, however, by general characteristics, constituting chiefly in the absence side of the ladder usually ascended, then on the opposite side, the tendency to 
of certain properties which arg considered indicative of a natural and fully-| crouch and sink down diminished, and he vltimately acquires a capability of 
formed mental organization. ‘Taken in the most inferior degree, sensibility ap- standing in the erect posture. As soon as this is accomplished, he should, by 
pears to be at such a low ebb, that the ordinary appetites necessary to the pre-| the assistance of the tutor, be made to stand with one leg on the margin of a 
servation of life are not felt, and no traces whatever of the higher endowments Step, 80 that the other remains free and without obstruction. A heavy shoe 
are at all discoverable. Fortunately, the aggregate amount of cases belonging being placed on this foot, the limb should be gently swung backward and for- 
to this, the lower order of idiots, is very small. Tracing development upwards Ward, until, by the repetition of the exercise, he has become capable of aceom- 
from this lowest degree, we arrive at a point somewhat in advance, but still very |Plishing this motion through his own efforts In a similar manner the arms 
greatly below the natural standard. It 1s now ascertained, that among the | may be brought into action by means of dumb-bells ; and lastly by causing al- 
general population of the country there are a very considerable number belong- *ermate motions of the legs, and placing various objects in the fingers, the facul- 
ing to this body of idiots. With them the instinctive propensities are in active tes of walking and using the hands are acquired. . 
operation, the organs of sense are tolerably perfect, but there exists little or no), We may here remark, that whilst exciting and regulating muscular action, 
appreciation of objects presented te them ; the guiding powers, intellectual and!|@% well as cultivating the faculty of imitation, it witl be desirable to repress 
moral, are entirely absent, and consequently the instinctive appetites are uncon. @2y tendency to grimace or uncouth sounds, by placing a finger on the lips 
trotied and irregular Proceeding stil! higher, we axrive at a class who have |Whenever such unmeaning actions emanate from the pupil. 
the capacity to acquire some imperfect idea of whatever comes within the range The utmost patience in performing these exercises is absolutely necessary on ‘q 
of their observation, and have some faint notions of duty. ‘They are able to the part of the instructor, and probably, after many wearying days, he may be- 
imitate, in the performance of the simplest occupations, those who are placed’ |g!® to dread a failure ; but the recollection of the small share of capacity in 
in authority over them ; but, from want of due tuition, they are suffered to pass, the object under tuition, will assure him that the cultivation of it is an underta- 
through life without experiencing the enjoyments and benefits derivable from king which must necessarily require much time and untiring efforts to arrive at 
that systematic cultivation of the intellectual and moral faculties of which they ||S4tisfactory results. 
are capable. As soon as the pupil has acquired adegroe of control over the voluntary 

Thus the sensation and preceptions of idiots may be said to be confined with-| ‘muscles, the various organs of sense should be suitably stimulated and exer- 
in certain limits more or less narrow and circumscribed ; some having an orgaa- Cised, su that they may ultimately become capable of conveying to the mind 
ization so low and imperfect, that to all outward appearances they do not stand ‘some idea of the properties and relations of external objects. ‘The means by 
in the moral scale much higher than the more sagacious of the lower animals ;, iwhich this end is effected are simple and easily applied; but in order that they 
whercas others are endowed with that amount of faculty which rises them to may be effective, the impressions should, i the first instance, be made as dis- 
he confines of a well-known class of persons denominated in ordimary conversa-| tinct as possible, so as to excite, in the strongest degree, the particular sense 
tion silly, or feeble-minded. under cultivation, A systematic application of objects having upposite proper- 

Some idea of the proportionate number born with these various degrees of ties should accordingly be made to each organ of sense. Thus, for instance, in 
deficiency may be formed, when we state that in England and Wales it is com- lorder to exercise the sense of touch, the hand should be alternately applied to 
_— that in the workhouses alone there are no fewer than four thousand.—|/surfaces very rough and very smooth, as wel! as placed m water heated toa 

hese being, generally speaking, the idiots belonging only to one grade mn soci-||bearable degree in one vessel, and then in another containing very cold water. 
ety, the total number must necessarily be very great. In the mere considera-| As respects the sense of taste, the opposites--bitter, sweet ; hot, cold ; savoury 
tion of numbers, we should also take notice of individuals not congenitally de- and insipid—will serve the purpose of bringing into activity the gustatory 
fective, but who, soon after virth, have been attacked with some affection or /Herves. 
uther disturbing the function of the cerebral organ. Many of these present | Duricg the application of these different stimulants of sense, the appropriate 
similar phenomena to those observed in the naturaily idiotic, and require similar |Word should be repeated by the tutor—thus, reagh, smooth ; hot, cold, &ce.—so 
treatment, subject, however, to certain regulations, which we hope vo be able |48 to impress the mind of the pupil with the name yiven to the various proper- 
to touch on in the sequel. or the present, we desire to confine the attention) “es of matter, as well as stimulate the individual sense brought into action. 
of the reader to the consideration of the steps calculated to elevate and improve | In a future number, we hope to communicate further information respecting 
the creature imperiectally developed at birth. | |the combined influence of agents on the senses, as wel! as the cultivation of the 

We refrain from the contemplation, in all its bearings, of the evil tendency | moral powers, and the means employed to impart instruction in various handi- 
arising out of the present condition of such parties both to themselves and soci-, crafts. 
on . large. As we wish our remarks to be confined to the training of the | a 
truly idiotic, we also pass by the consideration of the state of that large class of op “aC . . ‘ 
feeble-minded of workhouses and prisons. MR. STRAGGLES IS PREVAILED UPON TO GO 

it has, until within a very few years, been deemed useless to devote any at- A SHOOTING. 
tention to the idiot beyond providing him with animal comforts or necessities, BY ALBERT SMITH. 
and taking such care of him as to insure his safty and health. [t never was, ‘There are certain things, the appearance of which ou the stage of a theatre, 
imagined that aught else could be done for hun with any chance of benefit.—j during the performance of a pantomime, ensures thew doom, either to total de- 
Most persons would have laughed at the idea of attempting the education ofj|struction, insult, or treatment of the worst descriptioi. As examples, we may 
any one destijute of ordinary faculties. It is now only beginning to be seen! mention sedan-chairs, frying pans, bandboxes, and o'd ladies. For the first, we 
that much may be accomplished by developing and quickening, by various| ‘know, will be broken in at its top by the reckless at:cimpts of the clown to ob- 


= 


— 


means, the imperfect faculties possessed by these unfortunate beings. ‘I'he |tain 4 seat to which he has no right ; the second wi'! have its bottom knocked 

idiot, created with senses perfectually formed, and capable of transmitting im-|jout in forming a species of pillory necklace for the viltreated pantaloou; the 

pressions, but with a brain incapable of receiving and recording them, sees,|/uext will be crushed and comminuted to atoms in thi: :!!-organized outburst of iq 
feels, and hears, but does not understand. ‘The main object of the kind of ed-||the popular fury, in which, at the same time, fish and sages alwaye come off ' 
ucation referred to is to overcome this (to speak in familiar language) numbness: so poorly ; and the last—the defenceless old lady-—wil! have to undergo such 
“of the brain. it is accomplished by judicious exercise of the bodily powers, | a series of frights, ill-usage, and even violence, in comparison with her years, 


by the application of appropriate stimuli to each organ of sense ; and it is the) |that the extent of suffering which female heroism co) sport under certain eir- 
systematic and graduated arrangement of these, as well as the application of||cumstances is really marvellous to contemplate. 


them in different degrees of intensity, which constitutes the basis of the sys || Just as these things are upon the mimic stage, 90 was Mr. Strogyles upon 
tem. the theatre of real lite. With every good intention and caution in the world, 
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he was constantly in trouble. Whether acting for himself, or striving to stand 
in the shoe of another, he always, so to speak, put his foot in it. He was the 
sedan-chair that only led to the injury of the person he tried to succour; he 
was the frying-pan that was sure, somehow or another, to hamper those he 
associated with: he was, in a row, the human bandbox that always came 0 
worst ; and it is a question if the clown ever felt so wickedly towards the old 
ladies, as did the impudent boys in the street whenever he appeared. And so, 
with his constant dilemmas, it is a wonder he ever engaged in any expedition at 
all, But his nature was so inclined to festivity aaa relaxation, that his per- 
petual scrapes had little effect upon him ; indeed, he was always ready for any. 
thing in the way of an excursion at the slightest hint,—a want of funds being 
his only stumbling block. 

It was a very slow time in town. The leaves had fallen at Vauxhail: and 
such people as were left living on one side of the squares began to see those on 
the other, once more, through the withering foliage. Nearly all the theatres 
were shut; so there was nowhere to go at night, and it was too chilly and 
dreary to sit at home, and not cold enough to have a fire. People fought 
against coals and candles as long as they could, apparently in the belief that 
they could drive winter back by thus opposing his firmest allies: but the wa- 
ter was cold in the wash-hand stand in the morning, and the toilet was more 
hurried than in ordinary ; and those, who still would not yet demean themselves 
by yielding to another blanket, were glad to throw their dressing-gown upon the 
bed. The paletot of last spring was pulled from its closet to see what it looked 
like : ft phe trowsers of cnce-loved winter check were hunted out from the 
depths of wardrobes ; and collections of stout boots, discarded for the gaiety of 
the summer-sunlit pavements, once more came into favour, as they were passed, 
in review with respect to their capabilities of new soling. Dingy muslin cur- 
tains, that it was not worth while washing, gave place to newly dyed moreen ;, 
and you began your dinner in daylight, went on with it in neutral gloom, and, 
finished it with candles, which, as soon as lighted, made the black fireplace. 
doubly gloomy, in spite of the dismal little soot-peppered ornament of snipped 
silver-paper that hung from: its bars. 

Mr. Straggles sat at dayfall, at this season, in his chambers, thinking what to 
do. Inclination said, Go and have a mild cigar and opera at The Eagle ;” 

rudence suggested it were better to stay at home and work. But everything 
ooked so cheerless in the cold twilight, that he was about to rush out to avoid 
all chance of autumnal suicide, when he heard the wheels of a cart stop in front 
of his’ house, and two minutes after the porter brought him up three partridges, 
with a note tied round their necks. Having spent the usual time in wondering’ 
who could have sent them, he broke the seal, which bore the impression of a 
percussion-cap several times applied, and read as follows :— 

“Dear Srrags: 

‘* Herewith you will receive a leash of birds—not ‘ three partidges,’ as, | 
know, you will already have called them. And now to business. Where these) 
came from there’s more than you can have a notion of—the poulty-shop at the’ 
bottom of Holborn Hill, if it was to rise and fly away wouldn't give you an idea 
of our coveys. So the governor hopes you’ll come down and have a shy at 
them, in return for your kindness in seeing about his commissions in London. 
We can find you a gun, but you must bring everything else. The Brighton 
railway’s the nearest line, and get down at Heyward's Tieath. So, mind you 
come, and ** Good afternoon, 

« Yours no end, 


Bramblesly, Oct.” Jor. 

The birds and the note put Mr. Straggles to much perplexity. For, in the 
first place, you cannot send a more distressing present to a man in chambers, 
who dines out, than a leash of birds. He does not know what in the world to 
do with them. The first day he hangs them up to look at, and hopes that some- 
body will call to see them, and believes in his connexions. On the second he 
begins to think whom he shall present them to, and the inquiry puzzles him 
until the third, when he wavers between six friends of equal claims upon his) 


attention. 
very high: and not having any servant to send, on the instant, with them, and| 
mistrusting other methods, he gives them to his laundress, who sells them to 
the poulterer, and where they go to after that, the dealer only knows. 
This was one cause of distress to Mr. Straggles ; the other was, that his | 
experience in shooting was limited. He knew that to let off a gun, you put a, 
ercussion-cap on a little knob, and pulled a thing underneath ; and then, if you, 
d previously rammed some powder down the barrel with a bit of paper, it) 
made a bang and kicked against the shoulder, but to this was his knowledge 
confined. As to taking an aim at anything, he might as well have attempted 
to shoot the moon, at which, in its commonly received sense, he might have 
succeeded. So he made up his mind to go to a shooting-gallery, thinking that) 
after a dozen shots, at three half-pence each, he should be ready for anything. 
So have we known landsmen about to take a voyage, go off quite contented 
with a sixpenny hand-book of swimming. 


sand, and little net-work wire cage could be meant for. 


|swings, ropes, bars, ladders, and various contrivances for performing fearful 


feais of strength with; and the other was appropriated to shooting against an 
iron target at the end. A gentleman in shirt-sleeves, who life was passed in 
loading fire-arms, received Mr. Straggles as he entered. 

«I want to shoot,” observed Mr. Straggles, with assumed indifference. 

“Yes, sir; rifle, sir?’’ said the assistant. 

«Yes, a rifle,” replied Mr. Straggles, unconcernedly. He supposed it waé 
all right, having some vague notions of rifles, and game, and Hurons, and doad 
shots, from Mr. Cooper’s novels. But he would have answered the same had 
he man suggested a musket of a blunderbuss. “ 

« Stop a minute, sir,” said the man, as he painted the target with whitewash. 

Now it’s ready.” 

Mr. Straggles took the gun, and aimed at the target in the most approved 
style. He was one of those gentlemen who constantly take aim with their 
walking sticks at different objects, to impress bystanders with a belief in their 
spurting propensities. 

«* You haven’t cocked it, sir,” said the man. 

« Oh,” replied Mr. Straggles, “to be sure ; that’s it. Now then.”’ ; 

As the sight of the gun described various flourishes about the bull’s eye, Mr. 
Straggles pulled the trigger, and a black mark appeared on the extreme verge 
of the target. 

“ That’s not so bad; is it?” asked Mr. Straggles, 

“ Very good shot, sir,” said the man. 

* And all the shot are together; ain't they !” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir.” 

**{ mean all the shot went out of the barrel in a heap.” 

«No, sir,” said the man smiling. “ Rifle, sir, ’s loaded with ball.” 

‘Oh, to be sure it is! What a fool I am,” returned Straggles. 

** Yes, sir,” said the man. 

Mr. Straggles fired away his eighteen-penny worth with varying success, and 


was then recommended to try and hit the swinging bird, which hung from a 


string before the target. But this he could by no means accomplish, and the 
bullets went into the floor, and ceiling, and wall, and everywhere, in fact, but 
near the wooden pigeon. 
“It’s very difficult,” he said. ‘I think it must be because | shut my eyes, 
to keep the cap from flying into them, when I pull the trigger.” 

« Very likely, sir,” said the man. ‘Gentlemen are often taken so, when 
they’re not used to it.” 

“¢ Oh, I’m used to it enough,” said Mr. Straggles, quite indignant ; “ but I'm 

eles { never could bear anything swinging before my eyes. That hit him 
though.” 
By chance it did. By the common laws of motion the bullet was compelled 
to go somewhere, and that time it went againsi the bird. The man compli- 
mented Mr. Straggles ; and he was so pleased with his skill, that he wrote to 
Joe Tollit the next morning accepting his mvitation; and giving up cigars for 
the time, spent all his money in shots until the day arrived. 

In one of the streets between the squares of Soho and Leicester, Mr. 
Straggles found out a valuable shop, which exists still, for we passed it the 
other day. It was particularly calculated to attract incipient sportsmen, for 
the window was filled with every implement for the field, set forth in the most 
alluring manner. There were guns, air canes, and pistols; flasks, cartridges, 
and cap-holders ; together with packets of gunpowder, and in a corner, such 
piles of catherine wheels and crackers, that had the house taken fire, there is 
no knowing where the neighbours would have been blown to. And to excite 
timid sportsmen there were labels such as these :—* Look! twusied barrels, 
patent breech, and back action—and ail for 4l. 10s. !!” or, The real pheasant 


astonisher—only thirty shillings!’ and to an ais-gun was affixed,—‘ Vancy 


stunning down a bird with this, and no keeper the wiser—three guineas |” 
whilst a brace of pistols was labelled,—‘* Men of England! have you your 
wives’ or sisters’ hone at heart? Buy these for two pound!” Mr. Strag- 


Arguing the case occupies two days more, until at last they get/igies was overcome by the friendly nature of these eommuncations, and he 


bought several accoutrements, including a packet of cartridges, one of which 
amused him all night in dissecting, and wondering what its contents of shot, 
And when he con- 
sidered that his arrangements were perfect, he put himself into the third class 
of a slow train, and got out at the station nearest .o Bramblesly, that evening. 
The evening passed in chat with his friends, and about half-past ten—an whole- 
some country hour—he retired to bed, all ready for his first appearance, as a 
sort of Young Hawthorn, on the morrow. 

With the first beams of the rising sun, Joe Tollit was at bis bed-room door ; 
and as soon as Mr. Straggles was dressed, he set him to punch an old hat into 
small discs for wadding, which occupied him until break fast. During this meal, 
Joe was constantly clicking the guns, to see that they were all right, to the 
freat terror of Mr. Straggles, as the barrels were generally pointed to his head. 
‘They were not loaded to be sure : of that he was aware; but empty guns 


There is, in Leicester Square, a remarkable establishment, appropriated to ‘occasionally did such wonderful things, that he was very glad when the direc- 


many purposes in its different compartments. It was once the repository of, 
Miss Linwoed’s needlework—a popular exhibition which, however, we never 
saw ourselves, nor, remarkably enough, did we ever know anybody, who, being, 
driven to the point, could say he had either ; but which is believed to have been’ 
immensely popular with well-regulated country families visiting London once a} 
year as a compulsory pleasure. At that tume a little ‘lurk upon horseback 
used to trot across three panes of glass in one of the windows every half 
minute, to the delight of the passengers, especially the boys, who always enter! 
keenly into everything exhibited for nothing. But when the needlework went, 
the Turk went with it; and then the establishment became so divided by dif-| 
ferent interests, that few could tell whether it was a theatre, a wine vault, a 
billiard-room, a coffee-shop, a gunsmith’s, or a Royal Academy ; or, if they 
could, they never knew, amidst the ascending and descending steps, and doors) 
and passages, which one must take to get anywhere. The Egyptian Hall 
is as mystic in this respeot as is the interior of the Pyramids. Nobody ever 
went to see ‘I'om Thumb without finding himself amongst the Ojibbeways by a 
wrong door; and the visitor of the Model of Venice, having been so confused! 
as to pay separately for the Speaking Machine, or the Fat, or Mysterious, 
Lady, ultimately, never got there at all. But the Piccadilly labyrinth is no- 
thing to the one in Leicester Square. A confusion of sounds tends further to 
bewilder the visitor: the noise of everything is heard everywhere else. The 
click of billiard-balls; the music of poses plastiques ; the thwacking of single 
sticks ; the cracking of rifles, and the stamping of delighted Walhallaists, all 
mingle with each other ; and it is only by taking refuge in the lowest apart. 
ment, which partakes of a coflee-room, a cabin, and a cellar, that you find re- 
pose. But Mr. Straggles had been told there was a good gallery here, and 
with some trouble he at last found his way to it. 

{t was a large room, divided down the middle ; one half being taken up with 


|tion was altered. And at last, after breakfast, they went and let the dogs 
loose, and started for their day, Mr. Straggles being accommodated with a dou- 
ble-barrelled gun, which he had as much notion of handling as it it had been 
a cornet-a-priston, and knowing this, he turned it off, saying, “* Ah ! if that had 
been a rifle could have shewn you something ” 

It was not all fun at first. They had to walk over ploughed fields, and into 
swamps, and through dreadful hedges, coz:pused entirely of blackberries, holly, 
and stinging nettles. And Mr. Straggles did not understand the dogs as he 
ought to have done. He had. formed his notions of their attitudes from a tin 
pointer on a chimney-pot behind his chambers , and not seeing them copy this 
exactly, he occasionally gave them a kick ou, when they stopped, thinking 
that they were pointing at rubbish ; and then he was rebuked by Joe. For 
take it as a rule, that in certain sports, as well as at whist, your dea¥est friend 
will insult you, and vou have no appeal. Now and then some birds rose, and 
went whir-r-r-ring off, one of whom Joe generally brought down ; but if he 


\|didn’t, Mr. Straggles was so long taking his aim to make sure, that they got 
'|away comfortably, before he fired, into foreign covers, and he felt small. ut 


he was still self-confident outwardly, and always said, “ Ah, they ’d better not 
come in my way again.” 

They did not, however, come to the countless flock of birds Joe had spo- 
ken of, although the man with them beat the bushes into splinters. Indeed, it 
seems an immutable fact in all, sporting invitations, that hopes held forth are 
seldom realized. For if a man tells you as an inducement that somebody 
caught twelve dozen gudgeon at a particular pitch the day before, be sure you 
will never get a bile. Rabbits vanish ander ground, like barbel worms before 
a lantern, at the approach of a visitor: no one who had expressly asked a 
friend to course, ever found a hare ; and we should mistrust that day's subsis- 
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tence which depended upon all the birds brought down on estates where they 
were said to be as thick as flies in a sugar tub. 

After going on for sometime without a chance, during which Mr. Straggles 
longed to shot at the small birds, but was not allowed, Joe came to the cor- 
clusion that they had been frightened into other covers. 


«« There’s a shaw over there,” he said, as they at last halted to take some 


refreshment, “ which, I know, swarms with them.” 

“Ah! gasped Mr. Straggles, as he put down a little tub, from the cork- 
hole of which he had been taking a long pull of ale, “ well, let’s go there.” 

« But you see it ’s not the governor's land: it belongs to Worty, the 
brewer.” 

“ Well, then, let’s stop here. It’s very jolly. Have you heard ‘ The Stand. 
ard Bearer ?” 

Joe would not say he had not, because he foresaw Mr. Straggles would offer 


to sing it, and then the day would end in conviviality. So he said he knew it), 


well, and so nipped the symphony in the bud, which his friend was beginning 
to hum ; and then he added,—* Our lands join, to be sure ; so if we skirt the 
“— we may do something Come on.”’ 

‘hey started off again, but with no greater success. Still they kept hearing 
shots around them, which proved there must be some birds somewhere, until) 
Joe get desperate, and, crossing the boundary, plunged into the adjoining 
he pr Straggles to follow him, as well as he could through the tan 
gled brake. 

. . I say, Joe !” said Mr. Straggles suddenly, from the centre of a nut- 
ush. 

“© Well—what is it ?” asked his fried, who was down in a quarry. 

‘‘T see a pheasant,—shall I shoot hin *” 

‘«* Of eourse ; but put him up first.” 

“No ; I can hit him better as he sits. Here goes.” 

Mr. Straggles took his aim, and pulled the trigger. Bang—bang ! went both, 
barrels in rapid sequence ; and the echoes carried out the sound into a pro-, 
longed rumble like thunder round the corner of the world. 

Why—I say Joe—I’m d——.” 

We break off : there is no occasion to state what Mr. Straggles said he 
was. 
Weli—what’s the matter inquired his friend. 

«« Why—he’s sitting there just the same as ever: not even frightened.” 

Joe climbed up the side of the old quarry, as his friend spoke, and looked in 
the direction of the furzes. 

« Why, Strags,” he said, ‘« that’s a wooden dummy, put up there to trap 
the poachers. What a pity to have wasted your powder and shot upon it.” 

«Never mind,” replied Mr. Straggles: ‘on we goes aga,” as they, 
say,” and he was getting ahead with the effects of the ale, “I'll punish ’em 
yet.” 

« Hush !” said Joe, « I thought I heard voices.” 

« No,” said Mr. Straggles : “ echoes, Joe, nothing more. Listen.” 

And hereupon he imitated a cornet a-piston, with the air of « The Standard) 
Bearer,” and waited forthe echo. But there was none. 

“Ah! that’s nothing,” he said. “Someechoes only repeat voices, not) 
notes. There !” he continued as he gave the finishing ram downto his char ) 
ges. “ I should think that would do it.” 
«I !d rather keep away from you,” said Mr, Tollit, “if you ‘ve no objec-, 
tien.” 

«« Not atall,” observed Straggles. 

«“ [’drather. Then, if I hita bird, we shall be sure about who ’s done 


it.” 

The pair accordingly separated. They forced their way through the copse,, 
and were now upon a ridge of furze-field that sloped down towards another 
shaw similar to the one they had just left. Mr. Straggles was first, and was, 
pushing vigorously on, when a pheasant rose from the lea below them, and the 
same instant a voice exclaimed, “ Mark !”’ 


«Go on!” cried Joe, earnestly. “Here! Juno! Rover! come here. | 


Strags, do you hear? goon! go on!” ; 
« {’m a going,” said Mr. Straggles, mi tanding him ; and again, Lang 

/ went both his barrels, and the bird fell. 

Elated with his success, he rushed towards where he conceived it would be) 
found. He bounded over the fern like a fawn—pushed through the furze as if 


iSOME ACCOUNT OF THE LAST EXPEDITION TO 
THE NIGER. 


BY JOHN DUNCAN.—AUTHOR OF * TRAVELS IN WESTERN AFRICA”* 
BWHaving been appointed master-at-arms in the expedition to the Niger, on 22d 
ef April, 1841, J went on board H.™M S. Albert, and sailed from Woolwich 
for Plymouth. The wind was blowing a stiff breeze nearly on our beam, and 
|the sea was running very high. In taking Dr. Reid on board, the Wilberforce 
(which was our consort,) ran fowl of us, unshipping our jib-boom and destroy- 
jing her whale-boat, which obliged us to run back to the Downs, and anchor for 
‘the night. ‘The night was very stormy. We weighed anchor on the 24th, at 
(3 p. m., wind S. E. by S, and arrived at Portsmouth at half-past 3 rp.. We 
‘took in coals astern the Victory, famous in naval history as the ship on board of 
which Nelson was killed. The Queen also lay very near us. She is reckoned 
‘the crack ship of the present day. 

Nothing worthy of remark occurred during our passage to Plymouth. We 
arrived there in the afternoon of the 7th May. We remained about a week at 
Plymouth, were we were visited by all the nobility of the place. We sailed 
from Devonport, I believe, on the 12th May. Every one seemed to look upon 
‘us as beings journeying rapidly off to our Jong home. All the men-of war ships 
had their rigging manned, and gave us three hearty cheers. It was then twi- 
‘light, and as the craggy shores of Albion were rapidly fading from our sight, 
every one seemed buried in his own reflections. I was neither very happpy nor 
yet sad ; my mind was calm and resigned. Al! went on well, the weather con- 
‘tinuing very fine during our passage across the Bay of Biscay. We arrived 
‘at Madeira on the 21st May, and anchored off the town ef Funchal. I! had 
heard a great deal of Madeira, but found myself disappointed. The island is 
‘certainly romantic, but we have certainly scenery in our own country superior 
to any thing I saw there. We weighed anchor, and sailed for Teneriffe on the 
25th of May, had very fine weather, and arrived there on the 27th. We were 
visited by the British consul, and a great many of the Spanish nobility. We 
took in some fresh beef, and sailed on the 28th, at night, wind and weather still 
favourble. Nothing particular occurred until we crossed the tropic of Cancer, 
when we went through the rediculous ordeal of shaving. Both officers and 
men are obliged to undergo this foolish operation. On the 3rd of June we per- 
ceived the tremendous high land of the islands of Cape de Verd. We anchored 
off the island Cape St. Vincent, and close to the main town called Porte a 
|Granda. ‘The whole island from the sea shows nothing but barren rocks and 
‘sand, and the people here are poor in reality; the mea.est pauper in England 
is a king compared with the best and most opulent of them. They are nearly 
jall naked, the youngest part in particular The intense heat cavsed such a 
[sensation of laxativeness, as to render me incapable of doing any thing requir- 
jing the most trifling exertion. We lay off this place fourteen days. On the 
(16th inst. we passed close under the lee of Fuego. Although it was evening, 
‘the wind from the island was so hot as almost to cause suffocation ; even the 
water at eight fathom was at 87°. On the 24th, we came in sight of land beau- 
tifully covered with trees ; an hour afterwards we got sight of Sierra Leone.— 
‘It is certainly a beautiful place. It is a very fertile country ; all sorts of fruit 
grow here in abundance. The soil is red and rich, thoagh round the settle- 
ment mountainous. Pine apples grow here wild. We remained here eight days, 
took in stores, Kroomen, and coals. The people seem much the same as Eu- 
ropeans in their manners and customs. Our three steamers excited great in- 
terest here ; we had been expected some time previous to ourarrival A 
great many of the most respectable inhabitants came on board ; they had 
prayer-meetings several times during our stay for our welfare. | was very 


‘much surprised to find an old pensioner from the Life Guards living here. I 


met him several times, and invited him on board. I introduced him to Cap- 
‘tain Trotter, and also to the two Ashantee princess, whom we were taking 
‘back from England to their native country. They had along discourse re- 
‘specting the Ashantee ; the Guardsman had volunteered out of his original reg- 
iment (the Ist Life Guards) into the 4th, and consequentiy was engaged in the 
Ashantee war, and had fought against their father. 

During our stay at Sierra Leone we had one of the heaviest tornadoes ex- 
iperienced there for many years. It was certainly awful; several houses were 
jburnt, and several lives lost ; but we were very fortunate, and sustained no in- 
jury. In facet, since we left Old England we could not have been blessed with 
a more favourable voyage. On Monday the 6th of July we anchored off Cape 
Miserada, where we remained a day and a night. It is an American settle- 


his legs had been adamant, and rushed through the saplings like a thunderbolt,| ent. and seems tobe as 
plendid place ; the governor came on board be- 
until he came to the clump of nut-trees into which the bird had fallen. Ashe) place is very pear; as 


drove through it, a gentleman and two keepers received him. 


merican and one English ship lying in the harbour. The whole coast here 


« Oh !—that ’s it, is it?” said the gentleman. ~ And pray, sir, who “F®\ ‘looks most beautiful. it is covered with trees of the most luxuriant foliage. — 


out” i 
Mr. Straggles was so frightened that he could scarcely speak. He had read) 


||Pine apples here are sold two for one penny, chillies and all sorts of pepper 


‘and ginger are equally cheap. But potatoes are a dol!ar per bushel, and flour 


pbs anny poachers, in the newspapers, and imagined that he was to be) ‘64d. per pound. The next place we anchored was called Sinou, or Singou.— 
orthwith. ||We remained here about a week. We arrived at Cape Coast on Monday the 


« Where is your licence, sir ‘”’ continued the gentleman. | 

A flash of hope illumed Mr. Straggles’ mind. He called to mind a legend he. 
had heard, that nobody could ask you for the licedce without shewing their 
own ; so he gasped forth. 

A flash of hope illumed Mr. Straggle’s’ mind. He called to mind a legend 
he had heard, that nobody could ask you for the licence without shewing their 
own ; 80 he gasped forth, 

Show me yours first !” 

The gentleman directly complied ; and took fromhis pocket a flimsy piece 


18th July, and anchored opposite the castle. It appears to be amongst the most 
healthy stations on this coast. Here we landed the two Ashantee princess.— 
They are both very intelligent young men, and very liberal. ‘They were brought 
to England as hostages some six years ago. The people here speak English 
pretty well ; but they seem of nearly the same disposition as they are all along 
the coast—they will cheat whenever they have the opportunity. Cut 
money is current here, and English coin, with the exception of the smaller silver 
coins, 3d. and three-halfpenny pieces. But copper is ths best of all coin here. 
At Cape Coast Castle you will get as much from the country people for a penny 


of paper, printed upon with green ink, acknowledging the receipt of four! of copper, as you will for cut money ; that is, a dollar cut in four parts or pieces 


pounds and tenpence from the owner. 


| of thirteen pence each. 


i i 
« And now, sir, let me see yours ?” he continued. || We sailed from Cape Coast on the 30th of July for Accra, whieh place we 


Poor Mr. Straggles! He might as well have been asked for athousand 
pound bankenote. Anything like a licence could not,be found ; and, although) 
he called Joe as loud as he could, and explained that he was a friend of a 
neighbour, the gentleman would not believe him. But he told his keepers to) 
take him into custody ; and between them both Mr. Straggles was walked off 


reached the following morning. Mr. M‘Lean, widower of the late poetess L. 
E. L., was passenger on board the Albert to Accra, of which place he is gov- 
ernor. We remained at Accra about one week. I was sent ashore at the lat. 
ter place two days to purchase hats for the crew of the Albert | had here 
an Opportunity of observing the manners and habits of the people. Being de- 


from the eopse, and, for lack of a round-house, deposited as a poacher, ina) 4 by Captain Trotter to call on the’ governor, and request him to furnish me 


high walled-in-coal-yard of the gentleman's house. 
‘And so passed the first day of Mr. Straggles’ shooting expedition. — 
adventures the last gave rise to ; with his subsequent day with the harriers, re- 


main to be proved. 


What With a guide to such places in the town as would be most likely to supply me 


with the hats (or plait,) with a few exceptions I found them a set of what I 
may term (as far as their knowledge went,) a set of accomplished rogues, 
We sailed from Accra on the 4th August, and arrived outside the bar on 


a | the 9th, off ey Nunn, crossed the bar, and entered the mouth of the river 


Seasonable Benevolence.--The humane and amiable Anthony Virid, 9), ihe 13th. 


Esq., has caused ether to be administered to all the fl'es and blueboitles, 
on his estate, in order that the usual operation of dying, which they mast. 
shortly experience in consequence of the advance of the season, may not) 


lere we grounded our ship purposely, to repair our rudder.— 
We commenced ovr voyage up the river Nann on the 19:h of August. We 


* A perusal of this most remarkable book of travels, induces the Editor to think that the 
‘public would be glad to know something of the personal adventares of one of the five survi- 


cause them any pain. A buzz of approbation greeted him when he made) yor of the last ill-fated expedition to the Niger, which are briefly alladed to in the biograph 


his determination known. I 


ical sketch prefixed to the work. 
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were now proceeding on our journey so much dreaded by the people. I forgot/|;king seems to take very little notice of his offspring, which is very numerous, 


to state, after our crossing the bar, while we lay in the mouth of the river, wel/he having upwards of two hundred wives, and probably as many concubines. 
lost our mathematical instrument-maker (a German named Bach.) Poor fellow!/; [t was rather amusing to see so much formality and ceremony exercised 
he had been ill only a few days ; it appeared he had, previously to his joining upon receiving his majesty on the quarter-deck of the Albert, the same rules 
the expedition, been very intemperate. having been observed as if we had been receiving the Lord High Admiral of 
The river is certainly far beyond the conception of any person who has not|/England on board. The king was not at all averse to the abolition of the slave 
seen it. So far as we have yet proceeded, the trees overhang the river on} trade, more especially when he was shewn a number of presents which he was 
both sides without intermission, trees, too, of great variety and richness of fo-||to receive on his acquiescence in this measure. ‘Che next day, Saturday, the 
liage, and underwood so close that the eye cannot penetrate two yards. Beau-//ggth of August. was the day appointed for his majesty to sign a treaty and re- 
tiful plantain trees hanging with fruit, and cocoa-nut trees all the way, intermix||ceiye his presents. True to his appointment, he was on board as early as 
with the palm, date, lemon, orange, lime-trees, mangroves, with a great many//seyen o’clock in the morning, with a host of sons and daughters. Some of the 
other species of trees. The current here is nearly five miles per hour, but| fatter, as marks of distinction to shew their royalty, though not more than eight 
very smooth ; we passed several huts, and small villages containing ten oF aJ|or nine years of age, wore large pieces of elephants’ tooth round the ankle ; 
dozen huts. The huts are very small, and made of clay and cane, woven or||that custom and their system of tattooing, or marking themselves on the face 
worked something like a hurdle in England. The inhabitants seemed very!/and arms, are the most absurd customs observed en this part of the river, er in 
much afraid of our steamers. In some places they deserted the village alto-|/King Ebo’s dominions. 
gether, and in other places, where we landed, they armed themselves with)! ‘[he gentlemen of the several ships forming the expedition ot held a 
what arms they had got, generally a piece of iron shaped something like a|/privy council or committee, his majesty was ushered into Captain Trotter's 
sword, with a wooden handle resembling that of a table knife. They were very/\cabin, where, immediately upon being seated, he desired some wine, which 
friendly, when they found we were not hostile to them. But all were very||was immediately supplied him. I had then an opportunity of drawing his por- 
covetous ; where we did not land in passing some of the little villages, we! |trait, which was a very troublesome task, he seemed so very uneasy. I had 
threw some cotton handkerchiefs in the water for them; they immediately|\on the previous morning taken a portrait of one of his numerous sons, which | 
sprang in the water, and swam like duci:s. The name of one of the principle|/shewed him. He was very much pleased, and was desirous of keeping it ; he 
villages where we stopped is called Kiambli,—the King dressed himself to|!seemed very fond of music, and Captain Trotter desired me to play a few tunes 
come cn board. His state dress consisted of a drummer’s old jacket, and a red upon the Jew’s harp, to which he kept time by slapping his hands together. 
petticoat, and an old white hat without any crown. His attendants were quite 


naked, with the exception oi a handkerchief tied round the loins. A great 
THE CONVICT’S DAUGHTER. 


many of them wear as an ornament a piece of thick wire, generally copper, j 
round the ankles, something similar to the irons worn by convicts in the dock-|| ‘Tee following narrative is borrowed from the interesting work of M. Maurice 


yards in England. But when his majesty was nearly sengne, he took fright|| Alhoy on the convict prisons of France :— 

at the paddle-wheels, they disturbed the water so much. intende? to take a|| ** It is now some years,’ says this writer, ‘ since | passed several months in 
drawing of his majesty. I did take one of his villages, as well as several) the town of Rochefort. It became my daily habit to walk in the gloomy av- 
others where we stopped. On the 20th of August, in all the villages we/|enues of the public garden, and there I used to watch the convicts as they 
passed the inhabitants seemed very suspicious of us. They all armed them ||worked in pairs, carrying heavy burdens, and gladly purchasing, by the perfor - 
selves with what weapons thev possessed, old spears, knives, pieces of iron fetanee of the most laborious tasks, the favour of being allowed to escape for 
rudely fashioned in the shape B paneer On the 22nd, Sunday, we lay at!/a few hours from the pestilential atmosphere of the prison. I had remarked a 
anchor during the whole of that day, all our four vessels, the Wilberforce some |young girl who passed before me several times, casting an anxious and longing 


distance astern. 


Ocroser 380, 


On the Monday morning we got the steam up about eight, look towards the building in which the ropeworks were carried on. The young 

o'clock, waited for the Wilberforce to come up the river; but after waiting two) |girl wore the Vendean costume. She seated herself upon a bench under the 

hours, we proceeded back down the river in search of her, leaving the schooner) trees, and remained apparently lost in thought. | approaehed and recognised 

Amelia at anchor, having towed her all the way after we entered the river.)her. I had seen her the preceeding evening at the house of the gatekeeper, 
We fired several guns for the Wilberforce, fearing she might have grounded, |and then been informed of the object of her journey. The young girl was en- 

as the river is very shallow in some places. In such a woody country the re-| gaged to be married, and her father was in the convict prison. Eutrope, the 

port extended a great way, and every village we passed was entirely deserted, peasant to whom she was betrothed, was acquainted with the guilt of his fu- 

and the inhabitants had run into the bushes behind. Even their canoes had) ture father-in-law, for the same village had been their home. He was con- 
been sunk, lest we should take them away. After we had explored so far scious how much he might lose in the esteem of others by marrying the daugh- 
down the river as to be certain that the Wilberforce must have gone on by) ter of a convict; but Tiennette was Betrope’s affection for her made him shut 
some other branch, we turned back and went up another stream in search of) his eyes to the possibility that any painful result might arise from their 
her. We passed a great number of huts all deserted. We returned after half), union. 

a day’s sail in fruitless search after the Wilberforce ; we should have proceeded|| ‘ He wished to mairy the companion of his childhood; but he desired that 

on in the same channel, had we not left the Soudan and the schooner Amelia ‘this father, who in the eyes of the law was dead, who had no longer any right 
with directions to await our return. The place where they lay was about four over his daughter, and whose remembrance it was well to banish, should no 
miles from the village where peor Lander was killed. We took the Amelia in, more be spoken of. Tiennette loved her father, and the contempt with which 
tow once more, and proceeded on up the river, which was still very rapid. others regarded the author of her days, only redoubled the fond affection of his 
During our absence the Soudan had sailed, knowing that owing to the small||daughter. She was desirous that he should sign her marriage-contract, and be- 

power of her engines she was unable to proceed against such a powerful stream) |stow upon her a father’s blessing. Eutrope had long resisted this wish of Tien- 

at the same rate as the Albert, although we had the Amelia in tow. She,| nette ; and it was with an unwilling heart he undertook with her the journey to 

however, proceeded so far as to gain intelligence of the Wilberforee, the cap- |Rochefort. Eutrode was a well-looking youth, with frank and open manners, 

tain of whic! (William Allan) kad left a note with one of the chiefs of the) and of a prepossessing appears once. fe was chases which had getained him 
numercus villages we had passed. She immediately returned upon receiving| for at ime from his betrothed. 

the note from the Wilberforce, to let us know that she was before us, and that}, ‘ I took upon myself to interpret to him the wishes of Tiennette. I told Eu- 
all was right. Unfortunately she had run aground ; when we came up to her) trope that a father is never guilty in the eyes of his daughter ; that no laws, 
we towed her off, and, anxious to proceed, though now it was between seven) judges, or juries can unloose the ties of nature ; and that the filial piety of 
and eight »'clock and quite dark, we determined to sail during the night; but Tiennette ought to be considered by him as a precious pledge of the virtues of 
we ran on a bank, as also did the Amelia, which cost us a deal of trouble. As) his future wife. The girl did not speak, but her eyes were fastened on the 
soon as we got into deep water we anchored until the morning, the 25th of countenance of Eutrope. She watched its every movement. as if to gather 
August. We found the people apparently more civilized, and more reconciled) from them his acquiesence in her desire. Eutrepe listened to me with his eyes 
to us than lower down the river. Numbers of them came alongside in their |fixed upon the ground. When I had done speaking, he made me no reply, 
canoes, with plantains and yarms, poultry, and goats for sale, several of which offered no objection, but took the arm of Tiennette within his own, and to- 
we purchased with handkerchiefs, (money is of no value here,) anything of gether the young couple turned their steps towards the prison. I followed 
wearing apparel, or cowries, a small shell commonly found in the East Indies. | them, and the poor girl, who seemed to consider my presence as useful in con- 
We gave away a great many cowries and handkerchiefs at several places where) firming the vacillating resolutions of her lover, encouraged me by her looks to 
we stopped for a few minutes. At one village where we stopped the force of/ remain with them. We found on our arrival that the aged convict had been ill 
the current drove us upon the bank, where we were detained above an hour, for some days ; he was no longer in the prison, but had been conveyed to the 
and a half. A great many of the natives came on board. The inhabitants, hospital. We silently traversed the long court, and mounted the staircase. 
were very kind, and rendered us all the assistance in their power to get the When we reached the entrance of the wards, the young girl trembled violently 
The captain threw them half a gallon of cowries, which they con- her cheeks became deadly pale, and her heart seemed to sink within her. Eu- 
sidered a great insult. They are very superstitious and very covetous, and ‘trope and Tiennette were permitted to approach the prisoner’s bed ; but I was 
will take anything you give them from your hand; but if you throw it on the|/refused admittance by the turnkey, and I could only see from a distance the re- 
ground to them, it is considered as a very great insult; consequently we gave mainder of this touching scene. At the fot of the convict’s bed stood Eu- 


them a quantity more cowries into their hands, and they seemed very much trope, whilst ‘Tiennette approached her father with an expression of fearfulness 
pleased. | which she vainly strove to conceal. He raised his languid head, turned his 
26th August, we had a very pleasant day’s sail, the river still enriched with dimmed eye upon his child, and a faint smile passed over his sunburnt counten- 


the finest and richest foliage in the world. We arrived at Ebo about four ance. The turnkey who had introduced the two young people into the ward, 
o'clock, and found the Wilverforce had arrived there the night previous. On remained gazing upon the scene ; a good Sister of Chafity supported the sick 
the jollowing morning we had his majesty the King of Ebo, with bis retinue, \man ; he took the pen which was handed him, glanced over the marriage-con- 
composed chiefly of his sons and daughters, on board. His majesty was tract, whichhad been prepared beforehand, and wrote beneath it his dishovoured 
dressed in an old military coat given him by Captain Allan, who had accom-|\name. ‘Then stretching towards Tiennette kis wasted arms, he clasped her to 
panied the last Niger expedition with the unfortunate Lander. He had alsoan his bosom. The movement he made in doing so shook his chain, one link of 
old infantry cap and a pair of red trousers, but was barefooted. Some of his |which rested in the hand of Eutrope, who looked at it witha bewildered stare ; 
soiis, the princes, were naked: gone of them had any more clothing than a jwhilst another rustled against the dress of ‘Tiennette, whose tears fell upon the 
handkerchief round their loins; and all his sons and daughters under seventeen) |rusty iron. The head of the dying man soon sunk once more upon his pillow. 


vessel off. 


or eighteen years of age were entirely naked. It appears that circumcision is 
a practice here as well as among the Jews. They a & superstitious idea of 
charms ; they wear a sort of amulet round their neck composed of some hide 
cut into small stripes and plaited, ornamented with cowries. One of the 
daughters of the king had an ulcer on the knee, apparently from a recent bruise. 
Our doctor, M: William, asked why the supposed preventive, the amulet, had 
not the desired effect in curing her knee; to which question they seemed at a 
loss to reply. Lieutenant Fishbourne took it off her neck, making a motion or 


Tiennette took advantaye of this moment to glide her trembling-hand furtively 
under the coverlid. The turnkey had that instant turned to lead the way out 
of the room, and the anxious glance she fixed upon him betrayed to me alone 
the poor girl’s secret offering toher father. Eutrope, who seemed ill at ease, 
made a sign to Tiennette, and they both went slowly out, with downcast looks. 
When they had reached the footof the staircase which led to the wards, the 


lyoung girl said to Eutrope, “ The step which we have now taken will bring us 


a blessing.” 
They thenentered together the chapel of the Civil Hospital, offered up 


pretence to throw it overboard. ‘The priacess evinced great uneasiness at the 
circumstance, but shewed great satisfaction upon it being placed again round) 


sticking-plaster, which in all probability would soon heal the wound. The old 


a short prayer, bade me farewell, and mounted a little cart, which bore them 


* Yes, God will bless thee, poor maiden, who didst not forsake the author o 


her neck. ‘The doctor touched the wound with caustic, and dressed it rol to their native village. 
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thy days, nor think that his guilt had broken every tie which subsisted be-| thefblack and gaping chasm, from which distinctly ascended the hoarse bellow- 
tween them and him. Thy children will pay to thy virtue the dutiful homage) ing of the vexed torrent far below, as it rushed threugh the concealed outlet to 
with which thou hast not feared to honour a guilty father.’ the sea. A stout rope secured round his middle, the young man let himself 
| cautiously over the edge ; the remainder of the cord being wound round the 
yy | trunk of fruit tree, whilst Don Ricardo firmly grasped the extremity, * paying 
AN INCIDENT OF CIVIL WAR. lit out’ by degrees. After the lapse of a few anxious minutes, the Don felt the 
About the middle of the month of June 1835, the city of Bilboa, in northern) strain relax, a proof that the young man had reached his resting-place ; then 
Spain, then held by a strong garrison of the Christino troops, was invested by) the vibration of the cord announced that he had cast it olf ; and then a shout 
the Caglist force under the mmmedidiate command of the celebrated Tomas from below conveyed the signal to withdraw it. ‘Ihe only approach for horse- 
Zumalacarregui. The queen's troops were well supplied with provisions, arms, men through the grounds being very circuitous, Von Ricardo was enabled to 
and allthe munitions of war, and enjoyed, besides, an uninterrupted commu- reach the house and take his seat in the drawing-room before the dragoons 
nication with the sea, which was little more than four miles distant, by the pulled up at the door, 
river Nervion, on the banks of which Bilboa is situated; whilst the appoint-|* A dozen of their number instantly dismounted, and surrounded the house, 
ments of the besieging army were so utterly wretched in every particular, that, whilst their officer knocked loudly for admittance. ‘Lhe door having been 
nothing but the strongly-urged personal request of Don Carlos himself induced) opened by Don Ricardo in person—the domestics having long before retired to 
Zumalicarregui, much against the dictates of his own own better judgment, to rest, as it was not deemed prudent to inform thein of the presence of the 
enter on the task at all. young man—the Christino leader recognised him at once 1s evidently the pro- 
The feeble operations of the besieging force had proceeded for about ten/'prietor of the mansion. 
days—Zamalacarregui having been removed to a distance, in consequence of a} ‘ You keep late hours, Don Ricardo Silva,’ he commenced. “* May I 
wound received on the second day of the siege, which ultimately caused his take the liberty of inquiring whether you have had auy visitors this eve- 
death—when, an hour after nightfall, a young man, enveloped in a large cloak, ning ” 
underneath which he wore the uniform of a Carlist officer, entered the grounds) My family is a small one, captain,’ replied Don Kicardo, endeavouring to 
adjoining an elegant mansian situated close to the sea-shore,on the opposite disguise his anxiety under a feint smile ; ‘ and in the present disturbed state of 
bank of the river to that occupied by the forces of Don Crlos. ‘ihe oflicer) affairs, we never have any visitors beyond our own circle.’ 
was the only son, indeed the ouly child, of Don Ricardo Silva, the proprietor ¢ If I mistake not,” said the other, ‘ you have a son among the rebils in the 
of the house and grounds.. At the breaking out of the civil war, he had taken pay of Don Carlos. May I ask, without giving offence, when you heard from 
up arms asa volunteer in the Carlist cause, and at an early period had been re- him last !’ 
warded for his gallantry and zeal with a commission. From that timecircum-| « The last letter I received from him,’ replied the father, ‘ is dated several 
stances had not permitted bim to revisit his parental home until now, when,|' months back.’ 
the regiment to which he was attached forming a part of the force investing * Strange,’ observed the Chiistino, ‘that | should happen to be so much bet- 
Bilboa, he gladly availed himself of what he deemed a favourable oppertunity |ter informed about him than yourself! Now, werel to venture a guess as 
for that purpose. Before leaving the Carlist camp, he made inquiry of a sol- to his whereabouts, | should say hejwas at this moment beneath this very 
dier named Murito, serving in the ranks of his own battalion—who had desert- roof.’ 
ed from the Christino garrison at the commencement of the siege, and who Don Ricardo vehemently, and indeed truly, denied the fact of his presence 
might be supposed to be tolerably well acquainted with the habits of the queen's beneath the roof ; but, as may be supposed, his protestations met with little 
troops in the locality——as to the danger he was likely to incur of falling in with credit. A guard was placed over him and his lady in the apartment in which 
any of them on that side of the river, which was occupied by them exclusively. they had been sitting; the domestics were summoned. and put under similar 
The man assured jim that, even previous to the investment of the place, the) restraint in another; and the remainder of the dragoons were ordered to dis- 
troops were not allowed to remain without the gates after sunset on any pretext ; mount and search the house. 
and that he might proceed after that hour to his father’s residence, and returnin | An hour subsequently, when every nook and cranny of the building. with the 
perfect safety, provided his stay was not prolonged beyond sunrise on the follow- out-offices and garden, had been ramsacked-—-of course fruitlessly—the com- 
ing morning. Relying on this assurance, therefore, Leutenant Silva had proceed) mander of the Christino party again entered the apartment in which the Den 
ed on foot along the river on that side occupied by the Carlists, until he had and his lady were detained, and informed them, that as it was evident the 
arrived opposite his father’s mansion, when, hailing a fisherman, he was ferried) young man had made his escape before the queen's troups had reached the 
across, and in a few minutes more was sheltered beneath the parental roof, | house, it became his duty to convey them both to Bilboa, to render an account 
On the warmth of the greeting which welcomed him, after an absence of for having harboured and connived at the escape of arebel. This was a blow 
years, during which he had been exposed to all the vicissitudes of a cruel and) which they had never anticipated, and for whicli they were wholly unprepared . 
exterminating warfare, we need not dwell. Under such circumstances, it will be None but themselves being privy to the fact of the young man’s concealment 
rendily conceived that by the little party, composed of the young man and his in the Fiend’s Fishpond, to convey them to [i!boa, and leave him to await the 
arents, the lapse of time was unheeded ; minutes and hours flew swiftly by.| rising of the tide, would be todoom hit to certain death Even as it was, 
Midnight had long been past; but as the lieutenant proposed starting on his} the latest period at which he could be withdrawn with life was approaching 
return by daybreak, beyond whichjtimejit would be imprudent for him to remain) with fearful rapidity. Horritied at the prospect, the anguished mother shrieked 
on the Christino side of the river, none thought of retiring to rest. It wanted) and fainted ; whilst the stout-hearted Don himself could not so control his 
still some hours of dawn, when, during a momentary pause in the converantinn emotions as to prevent the officer from discovering that some deeper influence 
a distant tinkling sound, borne on the night wind caused the youth to steal) was at work than the mere dread of the inconvenience to which they would 
from his seat and throw open the casement, which looked upon the lawn in themselves be exposed, as it must prove in the absence of all positive evidence 
front of the mansion. A moment of breathless suspense followed, then a fresh-| that young Silva had really been there at all. This of course but confirmed 
ening ef the breeze, and with it a renewal of the sound, which his practised) him in his previous intention of taking them to Bilboa ; for which place, accor: 
ear now readily distinguished asthe ringing of heofs and the clank of cavalry| dingly, the entire party, including the almost broken-hearted parents, started 
equipments. Such sounds heard on this side of the river plainly told him that) in a short time afterwards. 
the enemy was at hand, and needed not the additional evidence to thateffect| As our object is notto describe feelings, but to record facts, we shall not 
which was furnished in another minute by the sight of the lance-tlags and| dwell upon the sufferings of Don Ricardo and his lady throughout that dread- 
shakos, the shape of which, sharply defined and relieved against the bright! ful night. The reader can readily imagine how at one moment they would 
moonlit sky, bespoke the appearance of a Christino squadron. At the same) almost resolve to risk all, and reveal the fact, and, rescuing their child from 
time they left the high road, and entering the grounds of Don Ricardo, ad-| the horrors of the frightful grave into whieh he had been lowered by his father's 
vanced’at a rapid pace towards the house ; thus rendering their intention, hand, procure for him, at all events, the respite of an hour, and the privilege to 
however taysterious the source of their information, but too obvious—the ar- look once more, before he died, on the light of the sun ; and how, at the next, 
rest of the Carlist officer. | they would determine to confide him to the bounty of that Providence who 
Lieutenant Silva and his parents were too well acquainted with the atrocious holds the waters in the hollow of His hand, and bow in submission to His will, 
and unrelenting system of extermination which characterised the proceedings rather than become themselves the instruments in revealing the place of his 
of the belligerent parties in the Carlist war, not to know that arrest under such) concealment, and betraying him into the hands of men whose * tender mercies 
circumstances was syponymcus with death ; that should a Christino prison once. \were cruel.” Let it suffice to say, that when, towards the close of the follow- 
close upon him, st would open only to conduct him toa bloedy grave. Para-| ing day, they were led forth from the prison in Bilboa, in which they had been 
lysed by the unexpected appearance of the foe, the alarmed group stood for a, and informed they were at liberty to return to their mansion, the locks 
few seconds in a state of indecision. The young soldier was the first to re-| of the gentleman, which, though he had passed the middle age, on the previous 
cover presence of mind. Extinguishing the lights which stood on the table, he) evening had been black and glossy as the raven’s wing, were white as if the 
announced his tention of descending imto the Fiend’e Fishpond, whence, snows of seventy years had descended on his head—the lady was an idiot. 
afver the withdrawal of the Christinos, he could be easily extricated, and ferried Neither need we expatiate on the feelings of young Silva, as he beheld—if 
across the river. The Fjena’s Fishpond was a frightful pit in the garden im-| indeed such an expression be correct as applied to his sensations amid the thick 
mediately behind the mansion, similar in form to a draw-well, and about twenty, darkness which reigned eternally within the frightful recesses of that horrid cav- 
feet in diameter, produced apparently by some convulsion of nature, and deriving ern—the gradual approaches of apparently inevitable death ; the rising waters 
its singular appellation from some wild legend having its origin in the super-| gradually ascending to the level of the ledge on which he stood—to his knees ; 
stitionof the neighbouring peasantry. Being situated within a few yards of the his hips ; his middle ; his arm-pits. Conscious by this time that something ex- 
shore, a subterraneous communication existed between it and sea, which had) traordinary had occurred toprevent his parents from eflecting his release, all 
never indeed been explored, but the existence of which was evident from the) hope of lite had faded, and what he deemed a Jast priyer to Heaven was quive- 
fact, that the water in the Fishpond rose and fell with the tide To a distance ring on his lips, when aloud shout from the mouth of pit drove the blood, 
of several fathoms below the surface of the earth, the sides of the pit were which had begun to stagnate round his heart, again like lightning through his 
straight and smooth as a wall ; but it had been ascertained that, at a consider-| veins. Prompt as the echo was his reply ; and the next moment the cord from 
able depth, a projecting ledge of rock, a couple of feetin breadth, ran round) abovg struck the water within reach of his arm, With all the despatch which 
its entire circumierence, which at low water was left completely bare, and on) his numbed fingers would permit, he fastened it around him, and announcing 
which, at such times, one might sit or stand in safety for some hours—it being) his readiness by another shrill cry, was drawn in sajety to the top. 
again submerged by the rising of the} water to the depth of three or four fa-| He learned, on inquiry, that a neighbouring peasait, tempted by the luscious 
thoms, according to the state of the tide, whether spring or neap. When) fruits with which the trees in Don Ricardo’s garde: were loaded, had, on the 
crossing the river (rom the Carlist side, the young man had observed that the) very night in question, ventured on a predatory exciis\o against them : and 
tide was rapidly falling ; and knowing, from the interval that had elapsed, that |was actually employed in filling a bag with his spoi!s, when he was alarmed by 
it must be now about low water, he prepared at once for the descent. ‘This the entrance of the young man and his father, as re!)'.d, on the appearance of 
was an achievement which, however frightful to look upon, was in reality not the Christono cavalry. ‘Taking refuge in aclump o/ flowering shrubs, he had 
attended with any exeeesive danger to one ef steady nerves, when properly as-| been an unseen observer of the young man’s descent ito the Fishpond, and 
sisted from above ; his ultimate safety, of course, depending on his being) of all the subsequent occurrences. Readily comprehending the entire affair, 
withdrawn before the rising of the tide. In fact, young Silva had more than) the honest fellow watched the dragoons clear of the grounds, and knowing 
once performed the feat in hia boyish days, and now fejt no hesitation in resor-| that not a moment more was to be lost, procured a rope, and hastened again to 
ung to it again as the only means of escape from a remorseless and unsh aring} the spot, when the resuit was as we have already de:ciibed He now related 
enemy. Ina much shorter time, therefore, from the first alarm, than we have) to young Silva the subtance of a singular conversation which, as he lay eon- 
taken todescribe the spot, he stood with his agitated father at the mouth of jooaled, he had overheard between the Christine commander and his sabordi- 
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nate officer. In reply to some inquiry of the latter concerning the authority of BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 

his information with reference tothe visit of the Carlist officer, ‘ Oh,’ said) nine. Gubvn avn ateeeteds. 

the superior in a significant tone, ‘ my intelligence must be authentic, since I) prompter: Now then.—Everybody for the last scene. Mr, Webster, 


— 


have had it from on high.’ 
‘ What !’ exclaimed the subaltern laughingly ; ‘ have you got a correspon- 
dent in heaven 1” 


‘ Why, not exactly,” was the reply ; ‘ my correspondent is yet a resident 
on earth, and yet I receive his communications literally from the clouds. At 
another time, however, may give you further information concerning my ce-| 
lestial informant. At present, I am not at lilerty. 

The peasant who related this strange conversation discovered nothing in it 
beyond an unmeaning jocularity bordering on profanity ; but Silva, who, during 
his seclusion, had naturally been speculating on the probable channel through 
which the Christinos had obtained information of his presence, conceived it to, 
convey much more than met the car, and to want but a certain key to explain 
the import of its mysterious allusions. A few minutes afterwards, he found ly-, 
ing on the floor of the hall what a little reflectien led him to regard as furnish-| 

ing the key which he required. This was nothing more than a scrap of paper, 
less than the palm of a man’s hand, greatly crumpled, as if it had been rolled, 
up and thrust into a small space, much soiled, and slightly burned, on which 
was written, in characters almost illegible, from the treatment it had under-| 
gone— Silva, lieutenant,—-battalion Carlist infantry, will spend to-night at his) 
father’s house on the river side, close to the shore. Serjeant knows the! 
spot, and can guide a party thitk~r.” Having read this important document, 
which had been accidentally dropped by the Christino officer, and examined its 
appearance attentively, noting the burn, he raised it to his nose, when it deci- 
dedly smelied of gunpowder. He immediately crossed the river, and in anoth-| 
er hour was safe within the Carlist lines, when his first act was to wait on the 
colonel of his battalion, recount the events of the night, and acquaint him with | 
the suspicions he had forn ed. Miva 

It is necessary to state here that Silva’s battalion was posted on a steep height, 
immediately overlooking, indeed, overhanging, Bilboa, and that so closely, that 
it terminated on the side next the city in a perpendicular cliff, which actually, 
formed part of the wall bounding the military ground appropriated to the use of 
the queen’s garrison in the city ; so that any object thrown from the top would) 
necessarily, after a descent of between three and four hundred feet, fall within, 
the limits of the beleaguered town. On the table-land at the top of this dizzy 
height a Carlist sentry was regularly stationed, whose chief business was to ob- 
serve the movements of the Christino troops below, and report accordingly to 
his superiors. It had been remarked, that so inveterate was the hostility of the| 
man Murito—of whom mention has been already made as having, at an early 
period of the siege, deserted from the garrison—towards his former comrades, 
that invariably, on being relieved from his guard, he proceeded to the edge of 
the cliff and discharged his musket at the Christinos beneath, the great height 
of the precipice precluding all danger from a return of the fire. Lieutenant) 
Silva remembered having made inquiry of this man concerning the safety of the 
road adjoining his father’s residence, and felt convinced that no other individual 

in the Carlist camp was acquainted with his intentien of proceeding thither " 


all. 

Nothing further of importance transpired that day. ‘Towards the close o 
the next, it happened to be Murito’s turn again to mount guard at the top of 
the cliff. As the hour which would terminate his guard approached, Lieuten-' 
ant Silva and his colonel appeared sauntering along the platform, and shortly 
after the relief arrived. The customary form having been gone through, the 
fresh sentry took his post, and Murito’s was about to advance, as usual, to have 
a shot at his friends below. To his surprise the non-commissioned officer of 
the guard seized his musket, and at the same moment he found himself in the, 
iron grasp of the men. ‘The charge of his musket was drawn upon the spot, 
when n was discovered that, instead of the blank end of the cartridge, the ball 
had been bitten off in loading ; whilst, rammed down over the wadding, was, 
found a slip of paper, containg the words, in the handwriting of Murito—‘ Zu. 
malacarregui is dead: the siege must soon be raised if the garrison hold out.’ 


Mrs. Nesbit, gentlemen of the chorus, gents of the ballet, all the supers., 
music, Mrs. Glover. Be quick, boy. Mrs. Glover, eh ?—last but not least. 
‘Webster : these good gentlemen gend’armes are laboring under an errone- 
lous conception. Do let them consider they’re not catching a columbine. 
ie hope my remonstrance will have some effect. I don’t mind “general 
utility ;” but general activity is quite another question ; ha, ha, ha, ha! I 
do not admire the way in which this scene is arranged, Perhaps I had 
etter put on a collar, then I can be collared the same as another prisoner. 
1 really cannot be dragged so fast across the stage. (You take your own 
time, my dear, have the goodness to speak tne lines.) The lines? ab, by- 
the-bye, Mr. Percy Farren, you were very kind to put this nice little bit of 
strictly objectionable in my way, for it really is in my way, and that 
most confoundedly; well, never mind, go on. (Madam! you must with 
us: you are accused with having stolen the diamond ring from the finger 
of the Count—you are to be examined immediately.) Examined! Oh, 
‘spare me !—Examined ! and by whom?—I never was examined in all my 
jlife !—Oh, I shall faint. There, let me rush off after that. I shall blush 
through my rouge. I say, Gallot, those frightful gend’arme’s boots, if they 
come upon my bunnion at night, I shall never get over it. Mr. Farren— 
Mr. Percy Farren, suppose we substitute the word “ searched” instead of 
the word ‘*examined,” eh? ‘*Can’t, indeed, Madam. We shall lose the 
best laugh throughout the piece. The word examined must be spoken, in- 
deed, Ma’am, and by you—pooh—pooh—don’t be prudish. If I recollect 
aright, in the play of the * Nervous Man,’ Mr. Somebody asks Mrs. Some- 
body whether she lays her own eggs? Allright, my dear. Nothing in- 
delicate. Goon.” Very well: don’t let me make # war with the piece. 
I cau wash my mouth in the green-room afterwards, I suppose. ms 
Well, let us get on to the next scene, where I am discovered secreted un- 
der a washing tub—I—I—oh, my dear Webster, mind you do not make a 
mistake, and pass the sword too far through the tub—I don’t wish to be 
spitted—I hope you’ll do your spiriting gently. This is a very nice piece. 
My part is a very free translation, certainly—(/aughs)—ha, ha, ha! Here 
is ** Tale of a Tub !”—ha, ha, ha !—oh, oh, oh !—I’ve come to the wash- 
ing tub at last—ha, ha, h!—oh dear, oh dear! That ever I should live to 
come to the washing tub. 1 should like to mangle the author. I’d sooner 
play Jon than come to the washing tab—oh, ho, bo, ho!—ha, ha, ha!— 
Go on Webster—I—I’m quite ready, Webster. Hadn’t Morris better paint 
a board and hang it up here— 
‘* SMALL THINGS DONE AT SIXPENCE PER DOZEN,” 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! I do love to make an audience laugh, but not at my own 
expense. Excuse me the washing tub, and I’ll—ha, ha, ha !—I beg your 
oo Let us go on—one would think this was our only home, upon my 
word, 
MRS, NISBET AT A REHEARSAL, 

“Lady Teazle! Lady Teazle: Lady Teazle !” “ that unfortunate lit- 
tle boy has ascended to the top of the theatre to call Lady Teazle and I 
standing on the stage this tea minutes—I have, by my very superior French 
watch. I wish I could resolve to make a little more noise in the world. 
Heigho! It strikes me very forcibly that a screen should be used in this 
scene, or is Lady Teazle to be an invisible girl. Any new effects, Mr. Far- 
ren? Do, pray, allow me to breathe the pure air only one hour before it 
is time to again enter the extremely inconvenient little theatre in the Hay- 
market. I shali require two hours at least this evening at my toilet. That 
contemptible Joseph Surface has gone to the corner of Spring-gardens to 
purchase Bath buns, and left me here 

* Alone to wait, 
: Mourning my fate.’ 
Heigho !”—(Prompter: ** Where is the call-boy. Fred.! where is Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. Vining, the gentleman that plays—the servant. Where— 


where, boy ?”) * Alas! ‘Echo answers, where?’ [ had promised myself 


This discovery fully vindicated the justice of the suspicions which Silva had |a beautiful drive to the Zoological-gardens, twenty calls, a delectable hot 
formed concerning the mysterious allusions of the Christino officer to his intel- luncheon, and a thousand other fond eujoyments. 


ligence received * from on high,’ and the informatiun communicated to him 
‘ a the clouds.’ Silva inquired whether he should order the man to the, 
guardhouse to undergo his trial by court-martial ; but the sergeant bluntly sug, 
gested to his commander the propriety of ordering out a firing party on the spot, 
and bringing the matter to a summary conclusion. 

‘Your suggestion is the better of the two, sergeant.’ replied the colonel, 
smiling grimly. ‘I shall adopt neither, however, but make the fellow the 
bearer of his own correspondence. Death by the bullet is the fate of brave 
men and true soldiers, and ammunition is not so plenty that I can afford to 
waste a cartridge on a traitor. Pin the paper to the scoundrel’s breast,’ he 
shouted, ‘ and pitch him over to convey it to his friends below. 

The blood of Silva ran cold at this terrible doom, and he attempted a remon- 
strance on behalf of the miserable culprit ; but the colonel was inflexible. The 
men to whom the order was given were seldom troubled with scruples ; and if 
they had been, the treachery of a comrade would have effectually silenced them. 
The paper was actually pinned to the breast of the terror-palsied wretch ; he 
was lifted from the ground, and carried to the edge of the cliff by half-a-dozen, 
pairs of sinewy arms. ‘The Christino sentry at the foot of the precipice was 
startled by a piercing shriek, as of one in mortal agony, in the upper air 
—then followed a swift rushing sound, and then a mass of lifeless humanity 
lay at his feet. 

Years elapsed ere the restoration of tranquility permitted the young 
Carlist officer again to visit his parental home. Jn the interval, all that med- 
ical skill could effect had been resorted to for the restoration of Donna 
Silva to her proper mind ; but the occurrences of one fearful night appeared 
to have driven reason from its throne for ever. On the arrival of her son, 
however, it was resolved by the medical advisers, with Don Ricardo’s consent, 
to try the effect of his abrupt appearance in her presence, all other resources 
having failed. On his introduction to the room in which she sat, her counten- 
ance was bent towards the ground, and she seemed utterly regardless of the 
presence of a stranger. He addressed her : she started to her feet at the first 
accents of the voice which she had deemed choked for ever amid the rushing 
waters of the Fiend’s Fishpond. She gazed upon him—the pallid cheek 
glowed again—the vacant, lack-lustre eye flashed with the light of intellect— 
with a wild scream of delight she bounded toward him, clasped him in her 
arms, and sunk upon his bosom. Her embrace was long. The medical atten- 
dant at length raised her head. * She has fainted,’ whispered her son. ‘ She 
is dead !’ solemnly replied her husband. And so it was. The struggle had 
been too great ; and her gentle spirit had passed away to the place where * the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ | 


* Oh, that naughty small boy !” 

What a bright police officer he would make; he knows all the gentlemen's 
haunts aad persons so well—-and cannot find one of them, I really think 
we had better have some bills printed and distributed—things begin to look 
alarming—poor Mrs. Clifford appears to be absolutely fainting. Oh, have 

you discovered the truants at last? Thank you, gentiemen— 

* All other things they must give place, 
When there’s a lady in the case.’ 
Eh ?—that is not the case now—the very quintessence of politeness, upon 
my honor. What a wonderful feat we shall accomplish—we shail rehearse 
the very new piece of ‘ School for Scandal’ in less than nine hours. Wor- 
derful! It must certainly be recorded in the chronology—I should as soon 
expect to find Mr. Farren impertect in his part, or Mr. Webster letting one 
day in the week pass without a nasty, tiresome, health-destroying, odious 
rehearsal. I am really very angry. My poor coachmao has been asleep 
on his box these two hours past. If the carriage is taken to the green-yard, 
I declare | will sue every absent gentleman for compensation—that | wiil 
—I will, upon my honor. Webster! I’ll scold you well !—I come here to 
enact, Sir—not to ruin my constitution !-—I look as woe begone as one of 
the witches in the play ot ‘ Macbeth!” Come—get on— 
* Mercy, mercy, Sir, | pray, 
Or really | must run away. 
MR, W. D. BROADFOOT AT REHEARSAL 

Will you pull those rakes right off altogether, and get the back bridge 
away? Do mind !—don’t treat me in this manner!—am | to kill myself 
screaming. What are you all talking about? Now, never mind the row- 
ing match—do mind your business, or go home, any of you—all of you— 
ladies as well as gentlemen. You're none of you worth your salt. 1 shall 
o mad! wustn’t have that war gallery come dancing, jolting, like a pen- 
ny omnibus, That’s walking the water like a thing of lite beautiful. Why, 
the ship’s playing at hopscotch. hat are those grooms doing on their 
horses in the middle of the lake? Capital! Horses standing iu the 
‘** Bottomless Waters of the Enchanted Lake ! Look out for your toes, you 
lady mermaids. Will you go off tt.e stage? Ambrose !--Frarcois !—Jobn 
Smith? Where is Mr. Batty? You shall all remember this on Saturday, 
Vill take care, That is not the music we had at the first rehearsal, sir— 
I'll take my oath of it,fsir, Am 1 deaf or superannuated ? Where’s the 
gong ?—where’s the gong? Is it my place to fetch the gong ?—-Can’t find 
it, en? Some of the grooms frying sausages in it, [ suppose—or the mon- 


keys eating out of it, Well, ladies and gentlemen—lI’ll sit down—till 
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you're quite ready. You're picking the proprietor’s pocket, and humbug. || They were all confined for this last night in the great dungeon—that Hall 
ging the public ; it’s a complete conspiracy ; you’re none of you worth a of Death. The tribunal had ordered that the still warm corpse of Valaze 
bunch of dog’s neat. You care no more for me than the sawdust on the should be taken back to the prison, carried on the same cart with his ac- 
and mermen ?—all smoking their pipes over at Mr. Broad-| gendarmes placed the body in a corner of the prison. e Girondins, one 
huret’s Boe ery at od who is out of the theatre be kept out—take my after another, kissed the heroic hand of theirfriend. They covered his face 
orders to the door-keeper. “* To-morrow!” said they to the corpse; and they gath- 
me—you kill me—you make me mad. You know it all rests on my back, ered their strength for the coming day. It was near midnight. The de- 
my boys—horses, marches, bridges, combats—do pray mind your business, puty Bailleul, proscribed like them but concealed ia Paris, had promised 
aud do as well as you can—what you are paid to do. Now, then—music/| to send to them from without on the day of their judgment a last repast— 
for procession. Silence! | of triumph or of death, according as they might he acquitted or condemned. 
THE LAMENTED TYRONE POWER AT REHEARSAL. | By the help of a friend, he kept his word. The funeral supper was spread 
Are you going, Knowles? Wait, I'll speak with you. Bernard’s in the jin the great dungeon. Costly viands, rare wines, flowers and lights cover- 
green-room ; goto him. Webster, I don’t like that music. [ll do ‘ The jed the oak table of the prison. * * The meal lasted till the dawn of day. 
Groves of Blarney’ in place of ’t. Now—is it here I sit down? Don’t) |Vergniaud, seated near the centre of the table, presided with the sameca!m 
have this chair here at night. I want a—a—stout, rustic bench. Being|\dignity which he had preserved during the night of the 10th of August, 
now, let’s see it. are||while presiding over the Convention.” 
y ‘ord hope you are very weil. guests ate and drank with sobriety—merely to recruit their strength.— 
re a t follow ae too closely. Open yout mouths. t Shout !—* Hang) Their discourse was grave and solemn—thovgh not sad. Many of them spoke 
fb ae him !—burn him !—bang him !—bait him! Keep it up till of the immortality of the soul, and expressed their belief in a future life. To- 
~ me half dozen of wards morning, several retired to their cells—but thirteen remained in the 
pers. : a great mob ‘—the whole population of the village. \oreat dungeon. The Abbe Lambert, the friend of Brissot—who had been 
Now, boys, listen ; don’t be toppering each other there, and taking snufi— jwaiting at the door of their dungeon all night—was then allowed to enter and 
talk about skittles tomorrow ; mind your business, boys, See, now—this) offer a ministry. 
nothing to ait ond mait! Oh for. bes! of the condemned for the knife and bind their hands. * * Gensonne picking up 
of the nab ? I'm the boy shay das thet ene mateercarbmegnts? lock of his dark hair, handed it to the Abbe Lambert, begging the priest to 
ay, W iwive i i ife— oT 
there’s nothing for to pay—pay! That’s it. Now boys—now for ‘hoo | ive it to his wife—whose place of refuge he named tohim. “ Tell her that 
rah! ‘fallow on, quick, now--open your mouthe—run et me—strike me} (hls is all I can send her; but that every one of my dying thoughts is directed 
—make to kill me—but just give me arm’s length. Don’t be kas.” Verges ae ae and wah 
don’t be afraid of the stick—do you know what a row is? Why do ye\(*,P'™4 few initials and the date of the 30th of October in the golden case.— 
hang back? Come, now—aisy—over again, there’s good lads. Webster 1| He then slipped it into the hand of one of the spectators in order that it might 
: i \|be given to a young girl for whom he entertained a brotherly love—and whom 
Let the little girl be ready to dance the jig with me. I must have a real)!’ id he i ded to h cated 04 Assived ot thet f th ffold 
sick at night, mind, “Don't be laughing, boys—pay atcution, and ead he ntended fo have married.» * Arivod at the foot of the 
be getting ee \\death. They then resumed their funcral strain in order to eneourage them- 
————— | ore mutually, and send to the latest morrent the voice of his friends to the 


” ‘| I \lone undergoing execution. All died bravely—Sillery with irony. Placed on 
By ithe platform, he walked round it, bowing to the people as thongh to thank 


: them for glory and the scaffold. Each time the axe came down, a voice less 
vetiones of "The ot the heard. The rows of the condemned gradually thinned, at the foot of the 


iguillotine. One voice alone continued theMarseillaiseto the last:—it was that 


After the events of the 31st of May, the trial of the twenty-two Giron- jof Vergniaad. Those deathless strains ge-tee latest wends.* 
dins whose accusation had been then decreed was an act of mere wanton|| Thus ended the helpless though heroic Girondins. The noble-hearted Mad- 


mockery. They knew their fate—and were prepared to meet it. From//@me Roland, who had shared their enthusiastic love of antiquity and ardent 
prison to prison, they were at last transferred to the Conciergerie :—which, Patriotism, also shared their doom. She had been ymprisoned since the 3ist 
from its proximity to the Hall of Judgment, was generally the last earthly||of May; but not even her tedious captivity could subdue her heroit spiric.— 
dwelling of the accused. It was in this dismal abode that the Girondins||From the Abbaye, where she had been kindly treated, she was removed to Sa- 
met about a month before their trial. Their behaviour was calm and re-| inte Pelagie, to be placed in contact with the most degraded of her sex. On 
signed. They were too deeply impressed with the glory of their martyr-| (the 3lst of October, the day of the execution of the Girondins, she entered 
dom to regret life or repent of the past. Not an act of their political ca-| the Conciergerie to meet her approaching trial. ‘The interest which she excited 
reer did they disavow. Like the Roman stoics and poets of yore, they look-|/amongst the prisoners was perhaps yet deeper than that which they had felt for 
ed upon their future fame ; and amid the opprobrium heaped on them by| herdeceased friends. She often addressed them—speaking with that natural 
their enemies, proclaimed aloud their feith in the immortallity of their||yet impressive eloquence which characterized her. * We all hung upon 
name. The inscriptions left ou their prison all testify of this lofty and un-|/her words," says Riouffe, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ “with mingled admiration and 
subdued mood. That of Vergniaud—* it is better to die than to be crimi ||wonder.” Yet often in the solitude of her cell she wept for hours when think- 
nal”—is the most remarkable, because it gives in one brief sentence the! |ing of her fugitive husband and of her daughter who ‘vas so soon to be an or- 
wholexhistory of the fall of the Cirondins. They fell because they would) |phan. 
not recognize the Reign of Terror. The-following anecdote, related by M.'| The end of this heroic woman was worthy of her character. On hearing the 


de Lamartine, shows still more clearly Vergniaud’s feelings during his im-| sentence of death, she thanked her judges with a smile for thinking her worthy 
lof sharing the tate of the great men whom they had so recently murdered. On 


her way to the place of execution, she vainly endeavoured to inspire a man who 


Now! Shall wego on? You know you ill-use with his mantle. 


“ The brother-in-law of Vergniaud, M. Alluuad, came from Limoges to 


prisonment.— | 


bring some money to the prisoner: for Vergniaud was in a state of grea! jwas her fellow-sufferer with the courage which sustained herself. Whan they 


destitution,—even his clothes falling to pieces. M. Alluaud had brought 


reached the foot of the scaffold, she 


begged of the executioner that this man 


with him his son—a child of ten years of age, whose features recalled to} |might be executed first to spare him the horror of witnessing her death. + To 


the prisoner the image of hisj beloved sister. The child, on seeing his! 
uncle imprisoned like a common criminal—with his pale thin countenance! 
disordered bair, long beard and soiled and tattere: garments—began to cry) 
and in his alarm clasped his father’s knees. ‘* My child,” said the prison-| 
er, taking him in bis arms, “‘ be not afraid, and look well at me. When) 
thou art a man, thou shalt say that thou sawest Vergniaud, the founder of! 
the Republic, in the happiest days and proudest atrire of his life—when 
he suffered from the persecution of tyrants, and was preparing to die for 
free men.” And the child remembered this,—and told it when fifty years 
had elapsed to him who now writes these lines.” 

The same proud and lofty feeling auimated-all the Girondins. Accor- 
ding to one of their fellow-prisoners, their minds seemed sw much above 
commonplace consolations that n0 one ventured to offer them. The pris- 
oners doomed to the same fate looked on them with that instinctive awe 
which their matyrdom in the cause of truth and justice was calculated to 
inspire. 

The trial at length came on—and lasted seven days. On the evening ot 
the 30th of October 1793, the Girondins were all sentenced to death. Some 
of the accused whose oaly crime was friendship to their more illustrious co}- 
leagues, were struck with horror on hearing the iniquitous verdict ;—oth- 
ers, yielding to the feelings of humanity, burst into tears as they thought ot 
their wives and children. The infirm Sillery, the triend of the Duke of 
Orleans and the husband of the ceiebrated Countess de Genlis, threw away 
his crutch, and exclaimed that this was the happiest day of his life. His 
friend, the Protestant minister La Source, addressed his judges in the words, 
of one of the ancients, and prophetically exclaimed :—* I perish when the 

eople have lost their reason—but you will perish when they recover it.” 
Valse. as though eager to anticipate his martrydom in the cause of free- 
dom, stabbed himself to the heart with a k«ite which he had concealed, 
Brissott seemed as calm as though he were not concerned in what had 
been going on. Acnd if some of the condemned had shown themselves men 
in the involuntary weakness which they at first betrayed, they proved. 
themselves meh, too, in their heroic courage. Rallying from their sur-| 
prise, they left the tribunal with a firm and proud step; and as they once 
more eutered the dark walis of the Conciergerie, they gave their fellow, 
prisoners the signal beforeliand agreed on in case they should be condemn- 
ed, by singing in a loud and thrilling tone the national anthem of the Mar | 
seiilaise. The manner in which the Girpndins spent the last night ef their 
captivity will be best given, with occasi@al abridgments, ia M. de Lamar- 


tine’s own words :— 


pass first,” as this was termed, was considered a privilege,—and had been 
granted to Madame Roland on account of her sex. Her request was complied 
with. When her tern came, she ascended the ladder of the guillotine with a 


light step. Then turning towards the colossal statue of Liberty—which stood 
inear, as though in mockery—she gravely bowed, and uttered the memorable 


words—which might be taken as the motto of tbe whele Revolation—* Oh 
Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy name !”” 

On hearing of her death, Roland—as she had predicted he weuld—committed 
suicide. He was found dead on the road leading from Rouen to Paris. Buzot, 
who is thought to have entertained for Madame Roland a hopeless aud passion- 
ate attachment, also attempted to take away his life on hearing of her execu- 
tion—and remained delirious for several days. He was at that time wandering 
with his friends Pethion and Barbaroux in the department of the Gironde— 
where death threatened them on every side. Those three men alone remained 
of the little band which had left Paris after the 31st of May for the purpose of 
arousing the provinces against the growing tyranny of the Montagnards. As 
on leaving Normandy for the Gironde they had been obliged to separate, they 
had been gradually taken and executed one by one. After wandering hope- 
lessly about for some time, the three friends were compelled to leave their last 
refuge. Barbaroux, having attempted to commit suicide, was taken alive and 
executed at Bordeaux. A few days afterwards the remains of Buzot and 
Pethion were found in a field half devoured by wolves, The mystery of their 
death has never been revealed. With them, the Girondins became extinct :— 
the Gironde as a party had long ceased toexist. Speaking of them and of their 


fellow sufferers, M. de Lamartine observes :— 

«No sooner had their heads fallen at the people’s feet than a dark, sanguina- 
ry and sinister character replaced the lustre which their party had she over the 
Convention and over France. Youth, beauty, illusion, genius, and antique elo- 


ence all seemed to depart from the land with them.” 

The awful state of things which followed the extinction of the Girondin par- 
ty—and to which the name of the Reign of ‘Terror was indeed appropriate—is 
described by M. de Lamartine with great strength and fidelity. he siege of 
Lyons, the noyades of Carrier at Nantes, and the deeds of blood which every 
day stained the capital, thrill the soul with horror. Then comes the change 
which shows the chief founders of the Republic, Camille Desmoulins and the 
terrible Dantoa hunself—tike their victims the Girondins aud like the royal 
pair—ascending the ladder of the guillotine! Truly had Vergniaud said that 
the Revolution would devour her own children! ‘The supremacy of Robespierre 
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and the vain attempts which he made to check the progress of the Reign of Ter- 
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ror follow next. The strange character of the man who, at the same time that 
he allowed France to be deluged with blood, risked his popularity to procure 
the solemn recognition of a Wise.and Almighty Being by the nation, Is striking- 
ly pourtrayed. The events which led to his fall on the 9th Thermidor are also 
vividly and faithfully drawn. M.de Lamartine seems unwilling«to give any 
decided opinion on the character of Robespierre. On the whole, he considers 
him, we believe, as a man possessed oi eminent qualities, but whom circum- 
stances more powerful than his will compelled to sanction deeds which he dis- 
approved. Surely, however, this implies the same moral guilt which the writer 
so severely reproves in the Girondins when against their own convictions they 
sacrificed Louis the Sixteenth. 

With the death of Robespierre and his freinds, ends the work of M. de La 
martine. It was natural and right that he should dwell at some length on the 
fate of the great entagonist of the Girondins ; though his concluding his work 
with this event, without any retrospective view calculated to lead back the 
reader’s mind to its real object, is, we think, an error in art. 
history, like novel readers, desire to hear something of their h 
‘The omission gives a fragmentary character to the work—and would almost 
lead us to imagine that it is M. de Lamartine’s fintention to write a sequel. 
The manner in which he has executed his present task would make such an ad- 
ditional work welcome. 


The readers of | 
eroes at the end.| of fagging. 


—_ 


sorted, ‘ under the rose,’ to a low circulating one in the town (Brentfort,) and 
here the treasures at first seemed inexhaustible. Novels at this time, (I speak 
of 1803) in three goodly volumes, such as we owe to the great Wizard of the 
‘North, were unknown. Richardson, Fielding, and Smollet, formed the staple 
of the collection. But these authors were little to Shelley,s taste. Anne Rat- 
cliffe’s works pleased him most, particularly the Italian, but the Roso Matilda 
school, especially a strange, wild romance, entitled * Zofloya, or the Moor,’ a 
monk-Lewis production, where his Satanic Majesty, as in Faust, plays the 
chief past, enraptured him.” 
| Such reading produced its fruits. Shelley became a somnambulist and an 
author. He wrote two novels, “ Zastrozzi;” and “St. Irvyne, or, the 
Rosicrucian” Ere long, his mind owned a new influence. Walker's Orrery, 
exhibited to the school, suggested to him a world of speculations. With the 
solar microscope, which formed part of the exhibition, he became enchanted— 
and made it ever after his constant companion. 
| On exchanging Sion House for Eton, Shelley was a sufferer from the system 
This deplorable tale has been told by both Mrs. Shelley and Mr. 
‘Hogg, the poet's fellow collegian—but Capt. Medwin contradicts the report 
‘that Shelley headed a conspiracy agaist the custom. Here his desire to pur- 
sue some chemical studies was thwarted. : 
| “Shelley,” says his biographer, had sent for some book on chemistry, 


: : it 1s i ible not to admire |which happened to be in my father’s library, but which fell into the hands of 
and arranged to-| his tutor and was sent back. Sir Timothy Shelley says—‘ I have returned the 


gether the vast amount of information which it contains. Few historical works, 
it may be safely averred, more fully impress the reader with the conviction 
that nothing of interest or importance connected with their subject bas been left 
unsaid. The style throughout is grave, impressive, and eloquent—too elo- 
quent perhaps for the simplicity of history. It is always full of power as well 
as poetry. Some of the political portraits are, as we 
drawn—and the psychological details possess a felicity and depth rarely un 
to such other qualities as distinguish M. de Lamartine as an historian. But 
the peculiar attraction of the volumes consists in the admirable episodes ocea- 
sionally introduced—so linked with the main incidents of the history that it 
would be imperfect without them, yet so complete in themselves that they may 
be read aparat with undiminished inverest. Amongst such episodes, if so they 
may be called, those of Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday are especially 
remarkable,—both for their own intrinsic interest and for the beauty of the 
style in which they are narrated. Of the impartiality of the political views we 
have already spoken. ‘ 

‘Ihe influence which this work is likely to exercise deserves a few words 
of speculation. We do not think it will be found to have added many im- 
portant facts to those already known ; but it throws new light on a stirring 
portion of French history. Hitherto, the Girondins have been more cele. 
brated than known. Their names were linked with every great event of 
the Revolution in which they played their part; but—perhaps because 
few of the acts of this ilf-fated party left any visible traces behind—they 
have hitherto failed to excite the eager interest which attaches to the me- 
mory of Mirabeau, Danton, and Robespierre. This will be the case no 
longer. In the minds of many readers, the closer acquaintance will rob 
them of a portion of their prestige. They will cease to be heroes of ro- 
mance that they may assume the weaknesses of humanity They will be 
seen as men who struggled long and nobly, but in vain, for the purity of 
Freedom ; yet partly yielded to the contaminating influence of the times, 
and compounded with truth and justice—though they rose from their fall, 
and, finally, greater than before. 


THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
By Thomas Medwin. vols. Newby. 

We are not in any way satisfied with this book. It is neither carefully 
written nor carefully printed. It abounds in mistakes of all kinds—arising 
not from incapacity or ignorance, but from inadvertence and haste. Capt 
Medwin had here a great argument—and he has treated it in the style tri- 
vial. With means such as he possessed,«he should have done justice to 
himself and to his subject. | 
something better than a sketchy outline. Thought and industry should have 
been bestowed on his life and profound criticism on his writings. Capt. 
Medwin gives neither ; but merely such odd ends of memories and reflec- 
tions as may rise to the surface of his mind during the act of composition. 

Capt. Medwin was a distant relation of Shelley’s family,——and his school. 


fellow at Sion House. To this place Sir Timothy Shelley sent the future) 


oet when ten years of age; and here he first had the experience of suffer- 
ing and wrong which early induced him to take those negative views of so- 
ciety and established opinions that afterwards brought him into disrepute. 
All the boys in this academy were the victims of a niggard economy-—and 
Shelley, from his peculiarities and shyness, was, in addition, the special 
martyr of the young tyrants themselves. His Latin instructor treated him 
ill ; and the whole place was out of harmony with the lad’s previous feel- 
ings.—— 

sp Exchanging for the caresses of his sisters an association with boys, mostly 
the sons of London shop-keepers, of rude habits and coarse manners, who made 
game of his girlishness ; and despised him because he was not ‘ one of them ; 
not disposed to enter into their sports, to wrangle, or fight ; confined between 
four stone walls, in a playground of very limited dimensions—a few hundred 
yards—(with a single tree in it, and that the Bell tree, so called from its having 
suspended in its branches the odious beii whose din, when J think of it, vet jars 
my ears,) instead of breathing the pure air of its native fields, and ramblin about 
the plantations and flower gardens of his father’s country seat—the sufferings 
he underwent at his first outset in this little world were most acute.” 

Shelley thought of his mother and sisters more than of his books, and indulg- 
ed in reveries which marked him for a solitaire. But, under this self-discipline, 
mind and intelligence were receiving gradual developement—  —__ 

« Half-year after half-year passed away, and in spite of his seeming neglect 
of his tasks, he soon surpassed all his competitors, for his memory was so tena- 
cious that he never forgot a word once turned up in his dictionary. He was 
very fond of reading, and greedily devoured all the books which were brought 
to school after the holidays ; these were mostly blue books Who does not 
know what blue books mean? but if there should be any one ignorant enough 
not to know what those dear darling volumes, so designated from their covers, 
contain, be it known, that they are or were to be bought for sixpence, and em. 
bodied stories of haunted castles, bandits, murderers, and other grim person- 
ages—a most exciting and interesting sort of food for boys’ minds ; among those 
ot a larger calibre was one which J have never seen since, but which | still re- 
member with a recouche delight. It was‘ Peter Wilkins’ How much Shel- 
ley wished for a winged wife and litte winged cherubs of children! But this 
stock was very soon exhausted. As there was no school library, we soon re- 


| 


Of a poet like Shelley the public is entitled to)| 


book on chemistry, as it is a forbidden thing at Eton.’ Might not this ex- 
traordinary prohibition have the more stimulated Shelley to engage in the pur- 
suit?” 


| From Eton, Shelley returned to the paternal estate, Field Place, in Sussex, 


'—which was the place of his birth on the 4th of August, 1792. Here he and 


have seen, admirable, his biographer became again associated ; and wrote in conjunction the poem of 
ited) * The Wandering Jew.’—a part of which was published in ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ 


_ in 1831. Capt. Medwin writes of that poem, on this and on a former occasion, 
as if it had been inserted in that periodical in the state in which it was left by 
its authors. It is to be presumed that he can never have compared the printed 
| verses with the MS. copy. If ever he should do so, he will discover that the 
||poem is printed in an abridged form,—certain superfluous stanzas being omit- 
| ted and the connexions supplied by another hand We mention this in order 
‘that should it ever be thought desirable to include this poem among Shelley’s 
|works, it may be reprinted from the original MS. and not from the published 
‘specimen. ‘T’o this subject Shelley had been excited by Schubart’s celebrated 
poem on Ahasuerus ; and his mind had been further directed towards “ the wild 
,and wondrous” by the perusal of Southey’s ‘ Thalaca’—in which he took so 
‘much delight as almost to know it by role—and of Burger’s ‘ Leonora.’ Love, 
too, assisted in the poet’s developement. In 1809, he became acquainted with 
| Harriet Grove, his cousin.— 
| * Living in distant counties, they then met for the first time, since they had 
been children, at Field-place, where she was ona visit. She was born, I think, 
|in the same year with himself. 
She was like him in lineaments—her eyes, 
Her hair, her features, they said were like to his, 
But softened all and tempered into beauty. 
After so long an interval, [ still remember Miss Grove, and when I call te mind 
all the women I have ever seen, I know of none that surpassed, or that could 
compete with her. She was like one of Shakspeare’s women—like some Ma- 
donua of Raphael. Shelley, in a fragment written many years after, seems to 
have had her in his mind's eye, when he writes : 

They were two cousins, almost like two twins, 

Except that from the catalogue of sins 

Nature had razed their love, which could not be, 

But in dissevering their nativity ; 

And so they grew together like two flowers 

Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 

Lull or awaken in the purple prime. 
Young as they were, it is not likely that they had entered into a formal e 
‘ment with each other, or that their parents looked upon their attachment, if it 
were mentioned, as any other than an intimacy natural to such near relations, 
or the mere fancy of a moment; and after they parted, though they corree- 
ponded regularly, there was nothing in the circumstance that called for obser- 
vation. Shelley’s love, however, had taken deep root, as proved by the dedi- 
cation to Queen Mab, written in the following year.” 
| Some of the charactersin ‘* Zastrozzi” were written by this lady :—-which 
jnovel, a8 also the “ St. Irvyne,” shows that Shelley’s mind at this period 
was in bondage to the Terrific in art. About the same time our poet cor- 
responded with Mrs. Hemans, then Felicia Browne. 
| On Shelley’s life at Oxtord, and his share in the production of the ** Post. 
/humous Works of Peg Nichoison,”,we need not speak—his fellew collegi- 
jan, Mr. Hogg, having already made the public acquainted with the facts. 
‘Capt. Medwin reprints that gentleman’s account verbatim. We are here 
told again of Shelley’s chemical studies: to which were soon added his 
|metaphysical meditations.—Locke, Hume, and some French authors being 
jhis guides, and afterwards Plato. He began to think—and, therefore, like 
Descartes, to doubt. Scientific scepticism is at the threshold of philoso- 
phic knowledge, From Plato he learned finally to believe; and the first 
Of its truth he 
that he bad personal experience—which he has thue recorded :— 
“**I have beheld scenes, with the intimate and vnaccountable connec- 
tion of which with the obscure parts of my own nature, I have been irre- 
sistibly impressed. I have beheld a scene that has produced no unusual 
etlect on ny thoughts. After a lapse of many years I have dreamed of this 
scene. It has hung on my memory, it has haunted my thoughts at intervals 
with the pertinacity of an object connected with human affections. I have 
visited this scene again. Neither the dream could be dissociated from the 
landscape, nor the landscape trom the dream, nor feelings such as neither 
jsingly could have awakened from both. But the most remarkable event of 
‘this nature which ever occurred to me, happened at Oxford. I was walk- 
ing with a friend in the neighbourhood ot that city, engaged in earnest and 
interesting conversation ; we suddenly turned acorner of a lane, and the 
view, which its high banks and hedges had concealed, presented itself. 
|The view ccnsisted of a windmill, standing in one among many pleasing 

The irregular and broken ground be- 


| 


‘article of his creed was the doctrine of pre-existence. 


deeined 


jmeadows, inclosed with stone walls. 
‘tween the wail and the road in which we stood, a long low hill behind the 
windmill, and a grey covering of uniform cloud spread over the evening 
sky. Jt was that season when the last leaf had just fallen from the scant 
land stunted ash. The scene surely was a common one, the season and the 
jnour little calculated to kindle lawless thought. it was a tame and unin- 
teresting assemblage of objects, such as would drive the imagination for re- 
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fuge in serious and sober talk to the evening fireside and the dessert of win- long in ripening. The young lady was nothing loth to be wooed, and after a 
ter fruits and wine. The effect which it produced on me was not such as period of only a few weeks, it was by a sort of knight-errantry that Shelley car- 
could be expected. I suddenly remembered to have seen the exact scene ried her off from Chapel-street, Grosvenor-square, where she sorely complamed 
in some dream of long.—Here I was obliged to leave off, overcome with of being subject to great oppression from her sister and father. Whether this 
thrilling horror.’ Mrs, Shelley appends to this passage the following re-||was well or ill-founded, is little to the purpose to inquire. Probably Shelley 
mark : ‘ This fragment was written in 1815. 1 remember well his coming jand Miss Harriet Westbrook—there might have been some magic in the name 
to me trom writing it, pale and agitated, to seek refuge in conversation of Harriett—had not met half a dozen times at all before the elopement ; they 
from the fearful emotions it excited.’ ‘ No man,’ she adds, ‘ had such keen) were totally unacquainted with each other's dispositions, habits, or pursuits ; 
sensations as Shelley. His nervous temperament was wound up by thede- and took a rash step, that none but a mere boy and girl would have taken. 
licacy ofehis health to an intense degree of sensibility; and while his ac-) Well might it be termed an ill-judged and ill-aseorted union,—bitters were 
tive mind pondered for ever upon, and drew conclusions from his sensa- destined to be its fruits. All the circumstances relative to the progress of this 
tions, his reveries increased their vivacity, till they mingled with and were affair, he kept a profound secret, nor in any way alluded to it in any correspon- 
one with thought, and both became absorbing and tumultuous, even to pby- dence, nor was it even guessed at by Dr. Grove, in whose house he was lodg- 


sical pain.’” * ; ||ing ; nor on parting with Shelley at Horsham, the day before his departure, 
_ To the above account, Capt. Medwin adds the following speculation of ‘when he borrowed some money of my father, did he throw out a hint on the 
his own :— subject. Authors make the strangest matches. It was at the end of August, 


“ Balzac relates of Louis Lambert a similar phenomenon to the above :—' 17], that the youthful pair set out to Gretna Green, where they were united 
* Whilst at school at Blois, during a holiday, we were allowed to go to the after the formula, which, as we have lately had so circumstantial an occount of 
“4 as we — onal ceremony, | shall not repeat, though he many years after detailed it to me, 
| couple”’ betook themselves to Edinburgh. eir stay in that city was short ; 
of for by a letter dated Cuckfield, the residence of an uncle, of the 
ar at we can never venture to look on them Saal E ait ' th, take t 
Louis Lambert said to me,—‘I have seen all this last night in a dream.’ preegution of being re-married’ In fact, he did execute that sntention, "This 
the arove of which we were andthe dpive| ci, the whose nme wel known nh coun 
po in Gee ell th 4 ifthe which we naval annals (for he was in the battle of the Nile, and he commanded a frigate 
then that of Trafalgar, and was the friend of Nelson) supplied the place of a fa- 
hi ra time. ie Lambert! to Shelley, receiving him at his house when abandoned and cast off by Sir 
by the mesalliance, and cut off his allowance altogether.” 
Does it not form a locomotive faculty in the soul, or effects that are equiva-_ a, 
lent to locomotive? Thas, if the disunion of our two natures could take 
place during sleep, why could they not equally discover themselves when ‘!°* °Y Captain Pilford, Shelley retired to Cumberland, and rented a cottage 
awake? ‘ls there not an entire ecience in this phenomenon” added he, ** ‘hirty shillings a-week. Here, however, soon finding himself without means, 
striking his forehead. ‘ If it be not the principle of a science, it certainly ‘he consented to borrow of his wife's father a small sum, and sought to raise 
betraya a singular faculty in man” |'money at seven per cent. on his own expectancies. He stood, indeed, in daily 
vane \danger of wanting the necessaries of subsistance. At this place, he made the 


It was in conjunction with Mr. Hogg that Shelley committed the indis- lacquaintance of Mr. Southey ; from whom he obtained a copy of « Berkley’ in . 


cretion of composing his little book entitled ‘ The Necessity of Atheism,’ °° . . x 
—which ecousioned the expulsion of both from the Uaiveceity, Subse- |which were some pencil notes by Charles Lloyd. One of these notes partic- 
quently, we fird him at London in the Temple Chambers with Capt. Med. mind of young ar was por 

st ae . izing his dreams; indeed, ot create—it can only perceive. ere, too, Shelley might have made the 
bis dreame; ie k acquaintance of De Quincey, Wordsworth, Elleray and Professor Wilson—but 


i i i j , and thus bringing bac a 2 
his for his sudden departure for Ireland. In Dublin he seems to have engaged in 
‘As an instance of this,” says Capt. Medwin, “being in Leicester. the social troubles of the time and plaee,—besides projecting some literary tasks 


Square one morning at five o’clock, I was attracted by a greup of boys col- which were never fulfilled. He was compelled next to take refuge in the Isle 
lected round a well dressed person lying near the rails. Ou coming up to of Man; whence, after awhile, he departed for Wales, and settled in a cottage 
them, my curiosity being excited, I descried Shelley, who had unconscious-| in Caernarvonshire. Here the following adventure, according to his owa ac- 
ly spent a part of the night sub dio. He could give me no occount how he) count, befel him :— eet 
got there. * * | At midnight, sitting alone in his study on the ground floor, he heard a 
“ He reverted to his ‘ Queen Mab,’ commenced a year and half before, and noise at the window, saw one of tne shutters gradually unclosed, and a 
converted what was a mere imaginative poem into a systematic attack on the ‘hand advanced into the room armed with a pistol. The muzzle was direc- 
institutions of society. He not only corrected the versification with great care, ‘ed towards him, the aim taken, the weapon cocked, and the trigger drawn, 
but more than doubled its length, and appended to the text the Notes, which The trigger missed fire. Shelley, with that personal courage which particu- 
were at that time scarcely, if at all, begun. ‘The intoleranee of the members /arly distinguished him, rushed out in order to & discover seize the assassin. 
of a religion, which should be that of love and charity and long-suffering, in his, \s he was in the act of passing through the outer door, at the entrance of 
own case, made him throw the odium on the creed itself; and he argues thit, 40 avenue leading into the garden, he found himself face to face with the 
it is ever a proof that the falsehood of a proposition is felt by those who use co- ‘Uflian, whose pistol missed fire a second time. This opponent he describ- 
ercion, not reasoning, to produce its admission, and adds, that a dispassionate €¢ a8 a short, stout, powerful man. Shelley, though slightly bvilt, was 
observer wouid fee! himself more powerfully interested in favour of a man, who tall, and though incapable of supporting much fatigue, and seeming evi- 
depending on the truth of his opinions, simply stated his reasons for entertain-| ently weak, had the faculty in certain moments of evoking extraordinary 
ing them, than that of his agressor, who, daringly avowing his unwillingness or POWers, and concentrating all his energies to a given point. This singular 


. ' : g (phenomenon, which has been noticed in others, he displayed on this occa- 
incapacity to answer them by argument, proceeded to repress the energies an sion 3 and it made the aggressor and Shelley no unequal match. It was a 


break the spirit of their promulgator.” 
ici —on Voltaire, Spinoza, Volney, Godwin, and the French en- § pair vrestling, | ny as aring itself for 
ticism and belief—on P eo found as they are ‘fal courage, which his antagonist perceiving, extricated himself from his 
cyclopadists—and should have done so had they mons cower nd : ri | grasp, darted into the grounds, and disappeared among ‘the shrubbery. 
shallow. Shelly's expulsion from the epllege ‘had rudely severed: all) domes = Shelley made a deposition the next day before the magistrate, Mr. Mad- 
ties ;—-his father cast him on the world.— ‘ited : and he had the “CK: of these facts. An attempt to murder caused a great sensation in 
“ Further communication with Miss Grove was prohibited ; B . that part of the principality, where not even a robbery had taken place for 
heartrending agony of soon kuowing that she was lost to him for ever. Byron “several years, No solution could be found for the enigma ; and the opi- 
whole life is said to have received its bias from love—from his blightest atfee-! nion generally was that the whole was a nightmare—a horrid dream, the 
tions for Miss Chaworth. ‘There was a similarity in the fates of the two poets, of.ce of an overheated imagination. The savage wildness of the scenery— 
but the effect was different: Byron sought fer refuge in dissipation, and gave 11. entire isolation of the place—the profound metaphysical specalations 
vent to his feelings in satire. He looked upon the world as his enemy, and |, which Shelley was absorbed—the want of sound and wholesome reading, 
visited what he deemed the wrong of one on his species at large. Shelley, on 4144 the ungeniality of his companions (for he had one besides his wife, a 
the contrary, with ihe goodness of a noble mind sought by a more enlarged ‘spinster of a certain age for a humble c@mpanion to her)—all combined to 
philosophy to dull the edge of his own miseries, and in the sympathy of a gen- (,.ter },is natural bent for the visionary, and confirm Mr. Maddock’s idea, 
for a disappointment which in Byron only fed to willul exaggeration or. | ‘This kind of life was not likely to suit a newly married couple. We find 
own despur. Shelly, on this trying occasion, had the courage to live, in order at Cooke's Hotel, a daughter born. By 
that he might labour for one great object, the advancement of the — race (this time, the poet and his wile had discovered that, whether by disposi- 
and the amelioration of svciety, and strengthened himself in a reso reo ltiow or circumstance, they were unfitted for each other ;—and hereupon 
devote his energies to this ultimate end, beimg prepared to endure every o»'°- Captain Medwin ventures into a long discussion about the English law of 
quy, to make any sacrifice for its accomplishment ; and would if necessary, have \marriege and divorce, and the incompatibility of literature and matrimony, 
died for the cause. He had the ambition, thas early manifested, of becoming linto which it is, of course, not our cue to follow him. We content our- 
a reformer for one Sunday, after we had been to Rowland Hill Chapel, and | oiyes with stating that by mutual consent a separation ensued. ‘Three 
were dining together in the city, he wrote to him under an assumed name, | oar afterwards, this unfortunate lady committed suicide by drowning 
roposing to preach to his congregation. Of course he received no answer.— |i, orself in a pond near her solitary abode. {n his former statements, Cap- 
Had he applied to Carlisle or Owon, perhaps the reply would have been affir | tain Medwin has censured Shelley’s conduct in this affair,—but in the pres- 
mative. But he had perhaps scarcely heard of their names or doctrines even 91+ pe acquits him of blame. On their separation, Shelley, he says, deli- 


if they had commenced their career. _ |vered back the lady into the hands of ber father and eldest sister, promis- 
“ Shelley’s residence with his family was become, for the reasons I have ing to reclaim and re con the childrea when he should come into posses- 
stated, so irksome to him, that he soon took refuge in London, from sion of the means. Thus confided, Shelley’s responsibility, in the opinion 


His cold fireside and alienated home. __llof his biographer, was over. Shelley himself, nevertheless, suffered so 
| have found a clue to develope the mystery of how he became acquainted with |much compunction from the calamity that he was tor a ume derange.1. 
Miss Westbrook. ‘The father, who was in easy circumstances, kept an hotel Such an event would naturally produce prostration in a mind morbidly 
in London, and sent his daughter to a school at Balham Hill, where Shelley’s| sensitive, Of the poet's attempt afterwards to obtain possession of his chil- 
second sister made one of the boarders, It so happened. that as Shelley was! |dren, a girl and a boy, in order to regulate their education,—of the suit in 
walking in the garden of this seminary, Miss Westbrook passed them. She Chancery consequently instituted by Mr. Westbrook,—and of Lord El- 
was a handsome blonde, not then sixteen. Shelley was so struck with her don’s decision, by which the father was deprived of bis natural rights on the 
beauty, that after his habit of writing, as in the case of Felicia Browne and (ground of his opinious—our readers aiready know enough.—-in a future 
others, to ladies who sterested him, he contrived, through the Intermediation ‘numbes we shall have to deal with the brighter side of the picture, and the 
of his sister, to carry on a correspondence with her. ‘The mtimacy was wot |more poetical aspects of the subject. 
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GARRET BYRNE. 
It is impossible to have any personal experiencd of the miseries of war, with- 
out earnestly longing for that period. when swords shall be beat ‘ into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruning-heoks ;’ when ‘ nation shall not lift up the sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

The pages of history have made us all familiar with the evils entailed by 
national quarrels upon the population of those countries which unhappily be- 
came the scene of strife and bloodshed ; but however affecting such a picture 
may be, the ‘ multitude of sad groups’ in it are wont to distract us; so that it 
may be well for us sometimes to detach a single figure from the mass, and to 
consider it in its own individual misery. Thus may we be able to obtain a 
glance behind the scenes, instead of always fixing our eye on ‘ the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war,’ until we become too much dazzled to view it in 
all its true aspects. 

A striking instance of the vicissitudes of life arising from civil war, occurs in 
the life of Garret Byrne, one of the leaders of the Irish rebellion in "98, a scion 
of the princely house of that name—a house ever unfriendly to English domi- 
nation in Ireland. The following reminiscences of Byrne are communicated by 
- who happened to cross his path at two of the most remarkable periods of his 
ife. 

It was in the year 1798 : the Irish insurgents had been defeated at the battle 
of Vinegar Hill: Wexford was taken, and multitudes of the wretched people; 
had been either slain or hanged.* It might have been reasonably expected 
that, after such a series of disasters, the rebellion would speedily have termin 
ated ; but the landing of the French force under Humbert revived the hopes of 
the disaffected, whose spirits were, however, soon after depressed by the cap- 
ture of the French troops at Ballinamuck on the 8th of September. 

Notwithstanding the continued success of the royal party, a considerable: 
body of rebels still held out in the fastness vf the Wicklow mountains, where 
they were headed by Garret Byrne and Holt. The command of a considerable 
force of British light troops was committed to Sir John Moore, one of the best 
generals, who was seconded by General the Marquis of Huntly. They en- 
camped among the Wicklow mountains ; aud although operating day and night, 
were unable to bring the opposing force to action. At this period, a well known 
barrister and member of the Irish parliament, Mr. Dodds, waited on Lord 
Cornwallis, and offered to go himself into the rebel camp, and, if his tordship 
permitted, to propose to the insurgents terms of surrender. Lord Cornwallis, 
with his usual humanity, gladly acceded to the proposal, and ordered the writer 
of this to accompany Mr. Dodd’s to the camp of Sir John Moore, giving him 
power and instructions to cause the suspension of all military operations in that 
quarter until the effect of Mr. Dodd’s mission might be ascertained. 

Mr. Dodds and myself left Dublin on horseback, and rode through a beauti- 
ful country to the Glen of Imail, a picturesque spot, where Sir 18 Moor's 
corps were encamped. We arrived towards evening ; «nd on entering the gen- 
eral’s tent, found a large party assembled after dinner. The Marquis of Huntly 
was one of the party, At his right hand sat, to my surprise, the noted Garret 
Byrne, the commander of the rebel army in the Wicklow mountains, who had 
only a few hours before surrendered himself to Sir John Moore. This Byrne 
was a remarkably tall and handsome man, whose house and property were in 
view of the tent within we sat; for in olden time his ancestors had been ehief- 
tains of part of the mountainous country, and his family still possessed estates; 
in the most wild and romantic portion of Wicklow. Garret Byrne, with the 
characteristic insouciance of his race, appeared as jovial and unconcerned as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened to him, and he seemed heartily to enjoy 
the old Celtic music of the bagpipe, which was performed by a Highlander in 
full national costume, standing behind the Marquis of Huntly’s chair. It was 
a striking scene. Our gallant generals, surrounded by their staff, and entertain- 
ing one of their foes with true British courtesy, in the very heart of those moun- 
tains which had once been the birthright of his ancestors, and werehe was now 
a captive, forgetting for a moment his country’s woes amid the joyous excite- 
ment of wine and song. When the party broke up, I entered more fully with 
Sir John Moore into the object of our visit. He then told me that we had just 
come in time, as he had all things prepared for a general attack that night on 
the querters of the rebels. Mr. Dodds was permitted to enter alone into the 
rebel camp, now commanded by Helt; and the issue was, the surrender of the 
insurgents at discretion. 
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learnt that the poor fellow, falling into b 


The next day, Garret Byrne and Holt were transmitted to Bublin, to await! 
the decision of the lord-lieutenant, the rebel army having previously laid down 
their arms. The lives of these leaders of the insurrection were spared by the 
leniency of Lord Cornwallis ; but his lordship seeing that, in the present unset- 
tled state of Ireland, it would he imprudent to allow such men to remain in the 
country, determined that Byrne should be exiled for life from the British do- 
minions, and Holt transported for a certain number of years to Australia. ‘The 


latter decree was put into execution ; and Holt, after the expiration of his sen- 
tence, returned home enriched by his industry as a tarmer in that country, and 
built a house at Kingstown, where he died at a good old age. 

Neerly thirty years after this period, the writer happened to be residing a 
Caen, the capital of Normandy ; and walkipg one day on the heights above the 
town, he saw a door opening into a garde, through which there was a beauti- 
ful view of the surrounding neighbourhood. An old man on crutches was lean- 
ing against the wall, basking in the winter’s sun. He perceived me lookin 
through the door, and kindly accosted me, saying, ‘ Sir, if you desire seeing the 
finest view here, pray walk into this garden, which belongs to my cottage.’ 
thanked him, and took advantage of his offer. On leaving the garden, the old 
man, looking earnestly upon me, said, ‘ Sir, I think that you and I have met 
before this: were you, sir, ever in the Wicklow mountains” I replied, ‘ Yes, 
during the rebellion, with Sir John Moore.’ He rejoined, ‘I think, sir, you 
were in the tent the day on which [ surrendered to that general—I am Garret 
Byrne.’ 

I immediately recognized the figure and features of the man. He was the 
ruin of a fine specimen of humanity. He immediately began to relate to me 
many circumstances connected with that period. He said his estate had bee 
confiscated to the crown; that he became a beggar ; and being exiled from his 
country, he passed to the continent, and after sume time, entered the Austrtan 
service as asoldier. After seven years, he was promoted to a commission in 
that service, but at the end of the war, was reduced, and was now wending his 
way towards England, with some faint hopes that the British government might 
give him a small pittance to save him from starvation ; but his exertions in this 
matter were hitherto unsuccessful. 


— 


I thought that an application to the gov- 
ernment, from one who was an eye-witness to the wretched condition of the 
poor man, might probably succeed, and wrote accordingly to Sir Herbert Tay- 
Jor, then in office about the court, entreating that he might make application to 


"le was the tate of the writer to see six gentlemen hange | at this time oa one gallows on 


the eee authorities for some trifling aid for Garret Byrne ; but unfortunateiv , 
Sir Herbet Taylor replied that government could not, with propriety, aid ay 


man who had been so prominently engaged in the rebellion of 98. I, hower- 
er, made his case known to some English gentlemen then residing at Cac 1, 
who kindly made a collection to meet his present wants, and we had the satis 
faction of seeing the poor fellow settled in a comfortable boarding-house. §t- 
ting one day with Garret Byrne, he showed me a number of letters he had r.-- 
ceived from Lord Cornwallis, the Marquis of Huntly, and Sir John Moore, i: 
reply to applications he had made to save the life of his brother, who had bee. 
taken prisoner at the battle of Arklow, and sentenced to die asarebel. Hise .- 
ertions to save his unfortunate brother were without effect: he was hanged a.-- 
cording to the sentence of the court-martial. 

One of the gentlemen who had taken a friendly interest in his situation, hav- 
ing one day inquired if there was any little comfort which he wished, Gan >t 
Byrne replied he would be ‘ very glad to have a bottle of Burgundy ’—an answor 
most characteristic of his race; fur even in time ef extreme want, the ‘oy 'd 
families’ of Ireland too often retain their luxurious tastes aud habits of reckless 
expenditure. 


Soon after this I left Caen, and inquiring about Byrne sometime afterwar’s, 


health, was obliged to take refu;.e 
in the public hospital at Caen, where, after lingering some time, he died pem i- 
less and friendless. 

Thus closed the life of one of the last of the princely family of Byrne, and a 
leader in the 98.’ 


VOICES FROM THE MOUMTAINS. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. ORR. 

Dr. Mackay’s ‘ Voices from the Mountains’ are a sequel to his ‘ Voices fre n 
the Crowd’—the same in character, but showing, we think, increase of power. 
The raeanings of his former volume are the meanings of this. Why these 
‘Voices’ should be represented as coming ‘from the mountains,” were it net 
for the visible antithesis, we should be at a loes to understand. They are, for 
the most part, of the oracles that are rendered to him “ who hath ears to hes:” 
from the busy haunts and tumultuous passions of men. ‘To give plausibil-ty 
to the title, however, Dr. Mackay has written a Prologue as a frame-work ‘o 
the poems, giving the description of an escape of himself and friends to tne 
hills from the occupations of the town. Of this—beyond expressing our # r- 
prise that Dr. Mackay, while on the track of truths and in search of the hume»- 
ities, should enumerate the butcheries of the rod and gun as among the legi:!- 
mate calls to the mouritains—we shall only say that it is not the most succe::- 
ful portion of the volume. The following will give a better example of the 


poets manner.— 
The Phantoms of St. Sepulchre. 
 Didst ever see a hanging?” ‘ No not one; 
Nor ever wish to see such scandal done. 
But once [ saw a wretch condemned to die : 
A lean-faced, bright-eyed youth ; who made me sigh 
At the recital of a dream he had. 
He was not sane—and yet he was not mad ; 
Fit subject for a mesmeric he seemed ; 
For when he slept he saw ; and when he dreamed, 
His visions were as palpable tohim © 
As facts to us. My memory is dim 
Upon his story, but I'll ne’er forget 
The dream he told me, for it haunts me yet, 
Impressed upon me by his earnest faith 
That ’twas no vision, but a sight which Death 
Opened his eyes to see,—an actual glimpse 
Into the world of spectres and of imps, 
Vouchsafed to him on threshold of the grave— 
List ! and I'll give it, in the words he gave :-— 
«« Ah, you may think that I am crazed, 
But me I saw, that did I see. 
These walls are thick, my brain was sick, 
And yet mine eyes saw lucidly. 
Through the joists and through the stones 
I could look as through a glass ; 
wa e motley peop t 
All day long, rapid 
Rolled to and fro the living stream ; 
But in the nipht, I saw a sight— 
I cannot think it was a dream. 
«“ Old St. Sepulchre’s bell will toll 
At eight to-morrow, for my soul ; 
And thousands, not much better than I, 
Will throng around to see me die ; 
And many will bless their happy fate, 
That they ne’er fell from their high estate, 
Or did such deed as I have done ; 
Though, from the rise to the set of sun, 
They cheat their neighbours all their days, 
And gather gold in slimy ways. 
But my soul feels strong, and my sight grows clear, 
As my death-hour approaches near, 
And in its presence [ will tell 
The very truth as it befel. 
“The snow lies now on the house-tops cold, 
Shrill, and keen the March winds blow ; 
The rank grass of the churchyard mould 
Is covered o'er with drifted snow ; 
The graves in old St. Sepulchre’s yard 
Were white /ast night when I looked forth, 
And the sharp clear stars seemed to dance in the sky, 
Rocked by the fierce winds of the north. 
« The houses dull seemed numb with frost, 
The streets seemed wider than of yore, 
And the straggling passengers trod, like ghosts, 
Silently on the pathway frore. 
When | look’d through that churchyard rail, 
And thought of the bell that should ring my doom, 
And saw three women, sad and pale, 


the bridge of Wexford. 


Sitting together on a tomb. 
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“ A fearful sight it was to see, 

As up they rose and looked at me : 
Sunken were their cheeks and eyes, 
Blue-cold were their feet, and bare ; 
Lean and yellow were their hands, 
Long and scanty was their hair ; 

And round their necks I saw the ropes 
Deftly knotted, tightly drawn ; 

And knew they were not things of earth. 
Or creatures that could face the dawn. 
“ Seen dimly in th’ uncertain light, 
They multiplied upon my sight ; 

And things like men and women sprung— 
Shapes off thous who had been hung— 
From the rank and clammy ground. 

I counted them—I knew them all, 
Each with its rope around its neck, 
Marshalled by the churchyard wall. 
“The stiff policeman, ing along, 

A reeling bacchanal, shouting a song, 
Looked at the clock, and went his way ; 
A woop of girls, with painted cheeks, 
Laughing and yelling in drunken glee, 
Passed like a gust, and never looked 

At the sight so palpable to me. 

I saw them—heard them—felt their breath 
Musty and raw and damp as death. 


«“ These women three, these fearful shapes, 
Looked at me through Newgate stone, 

And raised their fingers skinny and lank, 
Whispering low in under tone :— 

* His hour draws near,—he’s one of us,— 
His gibbet is built,—his noose is tied ; 
They have put his name on his coffin lid : 
The law of blood shall be satisfied. 

He shall rest with us, and his name shall be 
A by-word and a mockery.’ 


| whispered to one, ‘ What hadst thou done 
She answered, whispering, and I heard— 
Although a chime rang at the time— 
Every sentence, every word, 

Clear, above the pealing bells :-— 

* I was mad, and slew my child ;— 

Better than life, God knows | loved it ; 
Hut pain and hunger drove me wild. 

Scorn and hunger, and grief and care, 
And I slew it in my despair. 

And for this deed they raised the gibbet ; 
For this deed the noose they tied ; 

And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 
And the law of blood was satisfied.’ 


said to the second, * What didst thou 
Her keen eyes flashed unearthly shine. 

‘ I married a youth when I was young, 

And thought ail happiness was mine ; 

But they stole him from me, to fight the French : 
And I was left in the world alone, 

To beg or steal—to live or die, 

Robbed of my stay, my all, my own. 
England stole my lord from me,— 

I stole a ribbon, was caught and tried ;— 
And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 
And the law of blood was satisfied.’ 

‘« I said to the third, ‘ What crime was thine ?’ 
«Crime !’ she answered, in accents meek, 

- The babe that sucks at its mother’s breast, 
And smiles with its little dimpled cheek, 

Is not more innocent than I. 

But truth was feeble,—error was strong ; 
And guiltless ef adeed of shame, . 

Men’s justice did me cruel wrong. _ 

They would rot hear my truthful words : 
They thought me filled with stubborn pride. 
And I hung and swung in the sight of men, 
And the law of blood was satisfied.” 


“ Then one and all, by that churchyard wall, 
Raised their skinney hands at me ; 

Their voices mingling | ike the sound 

Of rustling leaves in a withering tree ; 

* His hour has come, he ’s one of us ; 

His gibbet is built, his noose is tied ; 

His nell shall ring, and his corpse shall swing, 
And the law of blood shall be satisfied.’ 

** They vanished! I saw them, one by one, 
With their bare blue feet on the driftest snow, 
Sink like « thaw when the sun is up, 

To their wormy solitudes below. 

Though you may deem this was a dream, 

My facts are tangible facts to me ; 

For the sight grows clear as death draws near. 
And looks into futurity.” 
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Thou, who minglest with thy sadness 
— ecstatic, awe divine, 

at ev’n thou canst trace their progress 
And the law by which they plas. 
Intuition shall uphold thee, 
Even though reason drag thee low ; 
Lean on faith, look up rejoicing, 
We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who hearest plaintive music, 
Or sweet songs of other days ; 
Heaven-revealing organs pealing, 
Or clear voices hymning praise, 
And wouldst weep, thou know’st not wherefore, 
Though thy soul is steep'd in joy ; 
And the world looks kindly on thee, 
And thy bliss hath no alloy— 

Weep, nor seek for consolation, 
Let the heaven-sent droplets flow, 
They are hints of mighty secrets, 
We are wiser than we know. 


Thou, who in the noon-time brightness 
Seest a shadow undefined ; 

Hear’st a voice that indistinctly 
Whispers caution to thy mind : 

Thou, who hast a vague forebod ing 
That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 
And thy Canscience holds thee clear— 
Trust the warning—look before thee— 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 

We are wiser than we know. 


Countless chords of heavenly music, 
Struck ere earthly time began, 
Vibrate in immortal concord 

To the answering soul of man : 
Countless rays of heavenly glory 
Shine through spirit pent in clay, 
On the wise men at their labours, 
On the children at their play. 

Man has gazed on heavenly secrets, 
Sunned himeelf in heavenly glow, 
Seen the glory, heard the music, 
We are wiser than we know. 


With this extract we must conclude.—We recommend Dr. Mackay still to 
‘render the utterances by which wisdom “ crieth aloud in the streets”—contin- 
‘uing to make himself cne of the worthy exceptions to the charge that “no 
man regardeth her.” 


ABSENT WITHOUT LEAVE. 

In many if not most of the regiments of our army, there is to be found 
a sort of officer who is a privileged oddity,—who takes liberties with all 
his brethren of the mess and pockets every thing short of a blow with the 
best possible humor. In general the individuals of this deseription are ce- 
'signated in the mess room vocabulary, ‘* Good tempered old stagers,” and 
“ Old stickers,” meaning thereby, that they can “ go at the bottle and stick 
at the table till all’s blue.” 

One of these, a quartermaster of infantry, with a nose of the genuine 
\Bardolph complexion, a rosy and eternal smile, a short figure and a big 
|bead, having dined with a party of brother officers at the ‘* Three Cups,” 
‘Harwich—the day on which his reg:ment marched into the barracks of that 
jtown—was ia the best possible humor, so much so, that he gave the bottle 
\no rest until about eleven o’clock, and became glerious, just as the compa- 
ny broke up—right or wrong he would go along with three of the young- 
est subalterns to ramble by the seaside in the moon-shine having been ** so 
‘long in the sun.” They permitted him reluctantly ; perhaps, indeed, be- 
‘cause they could not prevent him, but when the party got to the place, 
where passengers and goods are generally embarked, the quartermaster be- 
came totally overpowered and sank senseless into a snore. The officers 
whom he accompanied could not think of carrying his corpus back to the 
imn ; nor were there many persons near whom they could employ for the 
purpose, one of them opened the door of a private carriage which stood 
hear, unshipped from its wheels, ready for embarkation, and in a moment 
the sleeper was bundled into it, where he was left to repose with the door 
fast shut upon him. 

Next morning at day break, the coach, with all its contents, was put on 

d the Hamburg packet, aud stowed away at the bottom of the hold, in 
a half an hour after this the vessel put to sea. 

For the whole of the day the packet had a brisk breeze, and at midnight 
was a good hundred miles away from Harwich ;a dead calm set in. It was 
afbeautiful night in July, and the passengers were not all gone to bed; some 
walked the deck, and others sat below at cards ; everything was silent, ex- 
cept the rattling of ropes as the ship yielded to the smooth and gentle swell 
of the sleeping North Sea. About this time the quartermaster, it is sup- 
posed, awoke ; at least he had not been heard of before to utter his com- 
feline probably from the bustle consequent in the managing of the ves- 


sel ina stiff breeze. However, it was at this time that his buried and 
cracked voice fell upon the cars of the crew, and for about twenty minutes 
the panic it created is indiscribable. The whist company in the cabin at 
first thought it was one of the sailors iu a chest, and called the captain, 
who declared that he had been at that moment examining into the cause 
of the unearthly sounds, and had mustered bis crew, all of whom were on 
deck, as much astonished as he was,—uay more so, for one of them,a 
Weichman, felt convinced that the voice proceeded from the speaking trum- 
pet of the ghest of David Jones, his former shipmate, who had died in 


We will give one more quotation from Dr. Mackay's volume—because he! |** ill will with him.” 
3 with a purpose and is visibly training himself while seeking to arouse|/ ‘* Halo—o—o—o !—Murder !” now arose on all ears, as if the voice was 


eas t the bottom of the sea. The Welchman fell upon his knees and begged 

We are Wiser than we know. forgiveness of his injured and departed friend, David Jones ; the rest ot the 
crew caught aslight tinge of his fears, and paced about in couples to and 
ro ; some declared that it was at the mest head. The passengers, one and 
» rushed on deck; in short none on board, not even the captain and the 
seamen, were free from alarm, for they had searched every place in 


Thou, who in the twilight silence 
Lookest to the orbs on high, 
Feeling humbled, yet elated, 

In the presence of the sky ; 
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the vessel without discovering the cause of their terrors; and the hold it 
was evident could not have contained any extra rat, it was so crammed with 
luggage, &c. 

** Let me out, you d—~d rascals ; let me out—let me out, I say !” screamn- 
the voice with increased vigor. ‘These exclamations the Welchman de- 


clared were addressed to the devils, that they were tormenting his deceas-. 


ed David ; and he uttered a fervent prayer for the peace of the wandering 
and unhappy soul. But a different idea was awakened in the mind of the 
Captain by the words *‘ let me out.” 

“ There is something packed up in the hold,” exclaimed he, and instant- 
ly ordered the men totollow him down; all began to remove the upper 


layer ot articles, which being done the voice became louder and more dis- | 


tinct. 

‘* Where are you?” bawled the captain. 

“1 am here in the coach, d——n you !” cried the quartermaster. 

The mystery was now solved and the Welchman made easy; but no one 
could imagine how a human being could have got into the carriage. How- 
ever, satisfaction on this point was rot to be waited for, so the men set to 
work, and after ai. hour’s hard exertion succeeded in disincumbering the 
vehicle. They then proceeded to unpack the quartermaster, whose aston- 
ishment amounted almost to madness, when he found he had not enly been 
confined to a coach, but in a ship, and the ship was then in the middle of 
the German Ocean. 

It was impossible to put back to Harwich, so no remedy was left the fat 
gentleman but to proceed to the end of the voyage, and to take passage back 
trom Hamburg soon as possible. This was bad enough, but his hopes of 
an early return were almost destroyed by the setting in of adverse winds, 
which kept the vessel beating about in a most bile brewing and stomach 
stirring ocean, for ten days and nights; during which time, when not sea- 
sick, the quarter master was employed in profoundly meditating how he 
could have possibly got into the coach, and even after having taken the opi- 
nion of the Captain, the crew and all the passengers, upon the matter, he 
felt himeelf as much in the dark as ever, The first thing he could recollect 
of the Jand he had lett, was that he had dined and wined at the ‘ Three 
Cups,’ what followed was chaos. 

ut the worst of the affair, decidedly, was that the day on which he was 
put to sea was the 22d of the month, and as it was impossible for him to 


‘Europe. There is a bay called Chedabucto Bay, which bies a little to the 
‘westward of the Gut, at the head of which is the harbour of Gaysboro’ ; 
bat the Isle of Sable—a remarkable and dangerous sandbank, that lies in 
| the offing—renders any approach to this part of the coast of Nova Scotia, 
by vessels coming from Europe, a proceeding of no ordinary hazard; and 
would be a source of constant anxiety and dread during the greater part of 
the passage ; while all the advantage to be gained, would be a saving of six 
or eight hours run to Halifax, and the distance would have to be traversed 
by railroad through a dreary and uncultivated country for at least fifty or 
sixty miles, and where at present there is no direct post road, unless one 
has recently been opened. 

The selection of the Gut of Canso—or even Guysboro’—as the termina- 
tion of the steam line from Europe, would, in the estimation of every per- 
son acquainted with the subject, be a monstrous absurdity ; and any detail- 
ed or more minute consideration of their unfitness, may therefore be dis- 
missed. 

But with Halifax the case is different. It is one of the finest harbours in 
the world, easy of approach, and can be entered either during the night 
or day—with a fair or foul wind ; in or out of which a line-of-battle ship can 
beat at any time in perfect security. Not only does it posses these local ad- 
vantages, but vessels from Europe bound io the westward, when keeping to 
the northward, endeavor to make the light-house on Sambro Island at its en- 
trance for the purpose of ascertaining their exact position, and whence 
they may take a fresh departure; after approaching so near as to be sig- 
nalised from the citadel, and sometimes sending letters and newspapers on 
shore. 

Halifax is well known as a long established and important naval station, 
and as a resort for the best Indiaand North American fleets: nor do its ma- 
ny advantages require to be detailed here ; still it may be as well to observe, 
that the soundings in the offing are regular, and can be depended upon in 
the thickest weather; and, although in common with other parts of the 


make his appearance with his regiment on the 25th he knew he must, as a 
matter of course, be reported ‘Absent without leave,’ at head quarters, and 
would most probably be suspended. This reflection was even worse than 
the other to the quartermaster, though the rough sea had almost brought 
his heart wp. However, he had great hopes of being able to join his regi- 
ment on the 10th of the following month, the next return day, and by due 
application he thought he might contrive to prevent supersession. Ten days 
of this time was, however, consumed before he set foot on German shore, 
and then only half of his excursion was over, and all his *“pes rested upon 
a quick passage to Harwich. 

his, however, the fates denied him, for having drawn on the agent, got 
the cash, engaged his passage to England, laid in sea stock, and all things 
necessary, the packet, just as she was leaving Hamburg, was run a foul of| 
by a 500 ton ship, and so much injured that she was obliged to put back,| 
and the unfortunate quartermaster was compelled to wait two weeks for 
another opportunity of returning to England, He was not only delayed be- 
yond the 25th, and when he did arrive, he found that he had been not only 
suspended by the commander-in-chiet, but considered dead by all his 
friends and relatiens. 


However, on personally applying for reinstatement, he obtained it, and 


once more joined his old corps at Harwich, where he many a night amused 
the mess with the recital of his trip to sea in the coach, which was always 
given with effect when he was ‘ half seas over.’ Military Sketch Book. 


Jas. G. Mountain, one of our Agents, is fully authorized to collect sub- 
scription and obtain subscribers for this Journal. 
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STEAM COMMUNICATION. 
DIRECT ROUTE BETWEEN EUROPE AND AMERICA, AND THENCE THROUGH 
THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 

Having, as we trust, established in the estimation of our readers, Vaien- 
cia as the proper point of departure from Ireland; the next subject of in- 
quiry is, as to the proper place at which the British steam packets should 
arrive on this continent. When the question was originally agitated, Hali- 
fax was the harbour designated ; but more recently some other place has 
been suggested at or near the Gut of Canso, which is situated some seventy 
or eighty miles to the eastward of that harbour—and consequently nearer 
Europe; and it has been proposed to establish a rail-road thence to Quebec. 
The Gut of Canso, we believe, kas been recommended by Sir William Cole- 
brooke, Lieut. Governor, of New Brunswick ; who, in this instance, may be 
considered as merely endorsing the opinion of Capt. Owen, of the Royal 
Navy; and which has created no little surprise. 
f¢ The Gut of Canso is a point difficult of approach, except in very clear 
weather; and during the winter and spring is abstructed by drift and float- 
ing ice, while the frequent fogs that prevail during the summer season pre _ 
vent vessels from running in tor the lands. The Willian, the Fourth—the, 
first steamer that plied between Quebec and Halifax, in 1831—was detain- 
ed outside the Gut by a dense fog, for several days after leaving the latter 
port, and no little anxiety was entertained for ber safety; when a considera- 
ble time had elapsed beyond what should have been occupied in proceed. 
ing to Pictou, on her return to Quebec. And if so much difficulty was ex- 
perience by a steamer upon just leaving port, and when having the advan- 
tage of a fresh departure, it must be ,:eatly increased alter a voyage from 


American coast, it is occasionally enveloped in fog, yet projecting as it does 
into the Atlantic, there is abundance of sea room immediately after quit- 
ting port ; while approach to the coast can at any time be made with com- 
paratively perfect security. It is besides a strongly fortified place, and con- 
taining, as it always does,a large garrison, can be rendered impregnable 
with reference to any force that can be brought against it. The present 
line of steamers have hitherto touched at Halifax, on their passage between 
Liverpool and Boston, and have rarely been detained by fog; but have re- 
peatedly entered and departed during the same night. With all these re- 
commendations, exclusive of those which are connected with the conven- 
ience and comfort of passengers, we repeat, it can hardly be expected that 
any other port will be chosen for the tefmination of the packet line—or 
rather as the place at which the steamers will continue to touch, or ulti- 
mately to remain, after their departure from Valencia. 

And here, so far as the American public are more immediately concern- 
ed, our remarks might with propriety term‘nate. But to persons resident 
in the colonies or interested in their welfare—particularly those in Canada 
—the subsequent route from Halifax by land, is a subject of considerable 
moment. As we have already stated, an Officer and party of Royal Engi- 
neers have been employed, during the last three or four years, in making 
minute and scientific surveys of the different routes that have been con- 
templated between Halifax and Quebec ; and there are three to which we 
shall briefly allude :—one from the Gut of Canso or its vicinity to Quebec, 
without touching at Halifax—another from Halifax to Quebec—and a third 
from Halifax to Annapolis Basin, 120 miles distant, which communicates 
with the Bay of Fundy, through Digby Gut, immediately opposite St. John, 
New Brunswick. The last is the route that was taken by the expresses, 


||which were dispatched from New York two or three winters since; and 


which, by means of steamers that waited for them near the outlet of Anna- 
polis Basir, were enabled to reach Boston by way of Portland, before those 
which had touched at Halifax on their way there. The writer of this ar- 
ticle understood, when in Nova Scotia last year, that the Surveyors spoke 
very favorably of this line. There is a more direct route, hov ever, from 
Halifax to Annapolis, threugh the Dalhousie aud Shorbroeke settlements, 
which ave formed of discharged soldiers, and are at no great distance from 
Mahone Bay to the westward of Halifax; which, we believe, would be 
equally eligible for a rail-road line, and by which twenty or thirty miles 
would be saved. A steamer, to cross the Bay of Fundy, might be connect- 
ed with this route, which could take the mails and passengers for Canada, 
from Digby Gut to St. Andrews in six or eight hours; and thence by way 
of Woodstock to Quebec, were a rail-road completed, in twelve or fourteen 
hours more—requiring, in all probability, only about thirty hours in all, 
between Halifax and the commercial metropolis of Carada ; about the 
time which the British steamers at present require between Halifax and 
Boston. 

To effect this, however, the line must pass through the northern part of 
the State of Maine—that territory which was, until very recently, in dispute 
between the United States and Great Britain,—in the same manner as the 
Portlaud line is intended to communicate with Montreal; and we hope, 
during the present winter, to hear of acompany being formed for that pur- 


; 


pose. 
An extreme northerly line’has been surveyed, passing near the head of 
the Baie de Chaleur, not so much from any local advantage which it pos- 
zesses, as because it would be distant from the American frontier. This, 
however, is rather an equivocal recommendation, as the route where it 
reaches the vicinity of Upper St. John must run very near that frontier; 
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= and in case of hostilities between the two nations, could at any time be in- hazard of grappling with a very intelligent correspondent, promulgated our 
ies in terrupted. Besides, after leaving Restigouche, the north part of New Bruns-| opinion to that effect, and after further opportunities to hear her, we reiterate 
cotia wick, it would for the most part proceed through a barren track of coun-| the thought. We are indeed in some hopes that even the sceptical have 
; and try, which can never be settled or improved, owing to its natural sterility ; ehanged im our favour, influenced by the very artistical displays of Madame 
art of which disadvantage led to the abandonment of this route as a post road, a|/ Bishop in Norma and Somnambula. In the trio in the former, at the con- 
of six few years since. ‘clusion of the first act and in the duet “ Take them, I implore thee,” her 
ersed The most preferable line in our estimation, would be one from Halifax} execution and power elicited expressions of admiration from people of taste 
ty or to Woodstock, and intercepting the line from St. Andrews there, after tra- whom we know were prejudiced against her. Her ‘‘ Casta Diva” was a tri- 
3 one versing the fine county of Cumberland in Nova Scotia; near the head of umph in point of style and exeeution, as indeed was each test of the Opera. 

the Bay of Fundy, subsequently through the fertile county of Westmor-|/There can be no dobut that the greatest objection to Madame Bishop,is the 
mina- land in New Brunswick, and crossing the portage, where the South West) peculiar film which sometimes enshrouds her voice, if we may be permitted so 
; per- branch of the Miramichi river turns off near Boiestown, at no great dis-| to speak. It called forth much learning on the subject of a‘ Veiled Soprano,’’ 
etail- tance from Stanley and Fredericston—the seat of government of the Pro-| and has given her voice that designation. It is her greatest and perhaps only 


vince. From this point a rail road direct to Restigouche would pass through) disadvantage. She has conquered everything but that. ‘The application of 
a delightful tract of country, where there is abundance of excellent land,| science has enabled her to extend the original compass of her voice, swell its 
irs in which is at present ir a wilderness state, that part of the Province having | power, and sometimes even to annihilate its own nature, as it were, and give it 
ight been much neglected by the New Brunswick authcrities; the Land Com- forth clear, distinct, and voluminous. All these things prove how great an ar- 
> can pany having some years since offered to make a road in that direction, but) tiste the Madame really is. Labouring under a natural disadvantage, physi. 
i ad- which proposition the local legislature most unaccountably rejected. ‘eal and immovable, she has made nature subservient to art, and art subservient 
After reaching Woodstock,the railroad would proceed through the State of|'te her. With such brilliant execution, and the voice of Tedesco, we doubt 


dis- 


ng to 2 
ig en- Main for some distance, by the route surveyed, when the St. Andrews rail ‘very much the ability of any living artiste to rival her. 
ence road was originally contemplated ; except that instead of being carried!) She was no less successful in Somnambula, though the Opera of Norma 
sig- round Mar’s Hill, it would proceed by the most direct route until it inter-| has been repeated several times. She has capacity to sing, and whether 
3 on sected the Canada line, after which it would pass through a level country.||she appears in the one er the other, whatever the opera may be, she cannot fail 
This of course must be a joint undertaking, in which the people of New)|to please, though she may be liked better in any one that gains more of the 
tion, Brenswick, and those of the State ot Main and Canada would become as- \public favour. 
‘ma- sociated together. , The objection that it would pass through acountry with!) Mlle Korsivsxy, who was nervous on her first appearance, as indeed she 
rve, which Great Britain might be at war, would apply with equal force to the well might be, for she is anovice on the stage, has overcome her fear, and 
» in Portland line; and we have already shown, that the line to the northward, proven how valuable an aid she is to the company. Her singing in the duet 
the after approaching the Upper St. John, would under such circumstances be} of Noma, and in the two of which we have spoken, were iu the highest degree 
does unsafe, and might be destroyed by parties from the United States, unless) creditable ; and there is no doubt of her success. She has youth yet, but has 
uit- protected by a military force. : _ |\@ sweet voice, good taste and style ; is very enthusiastic, and is studious.— 
om- We are of opinion, however, that the establishment of these lines of in-) yen now she is far superior to many occupying a similar position in Opera ; 
con- ternal communication would produce a cordiality of feeling and blending) 2.4 tho’ we cannot say that as a vocalist she is faultless, we can say that she 
able of interest, that must do much towards depriving war of its terrors and) j. oycellent. 
sent sanguinary character, on the northern frontier of the United States—and | Signor Valtellini, we have always liked, and strange as it may seem, always 
een that between the two countries it would become, strictly speaking, @0@-/\gisiked. We have admired him, and do now when he sings, and not when he 
re- tional one. During the existence of hostilities in 1812-14, the inhabitants||,,.., ‘There is a vast difference between the two which very few Baritenes 
Tre- on each side of the line near the St. Croix, agreed to live on terms of friend- lle taee. They seem to be sole intent upon power, and volume, and get 
ren- ly intercourse ; and their wise and humane determination, we believe, was up the thunder of their voices, as the only means to public favour. ‘The day 
that approved of by both governments. A tacit suspension of hostilities along} |for that kind of triumph has passed. The people have improved in their capa- 
—or route be in with leity to judge, as well as the schools of singing have to render the compositions 
Iti- of the citizens and subjects of their respective nations, and would not in-)\4F the masters most effectively. Benevantano had the same fault. He wou/d 
terfere with the improvement and advancement of the country ; nor would ‘roar, and of course destroyed many an unfortunate solo that came in his way.— 
rh: it leave any feelings of revenge or bitterness when peace would have renew- ‘Signor Valtellini, has a splendid voice, but he won't or can’t keep it down ; and 


lent ed her gentle sway. lit is almost continuous! i i i 
y as sharp as if placed under the guardianship of two 
To revert to the subject which has been under consideration, after this critics, both learned in the art of technical, musical, terms. The choruses of 


ada 
ble not unnecessary digression, we would conclude by observing, that in the ° es 
igi- colonies, as in local interests are every where forced upon the at- 
‘ing tention of the Parent Government ; but it is the duty of those who direct © not 
on- the councils of the State, to disregard a!| selfish considerations, and to act ee ee ee satisfied that we have English opera, 
: Ee r a little broken tho’ it be, better than we ever had it before. The opera of 
we upon enlarged and vigorous principles. And while on the one hand they d thi The Barber of Seville’’ 
ec, are opening up a splendid and valuable country, and providing a refuge). eq will be represented this evening. ihe r of Seville 
and a home for the teeming popuiation of the British Isles,—on the other 
tes they may convert the present almost inert colonial possessions of the Pa-|; | . ern: Theatre.—T e French Ballet Company has been the princi 
hn, rent State, into a valuable appendage of the crown ; forming, as it were, an) P®* eature of attraction at this house during the week, and we are of opi- 
es, empire within an empire almost boundless in extent, and powerful beyond sR LTT Ria re ballet line was ever produced in this country to 
ind example-—one on which the sun ever rises and never sets ; ana whose rule a an “me a er in costumes, tableaux, or scenery. : 
Na- in this hemisphere she is about to consolidate and perpetuate, by a federal); 1° “lympie DOK’s its own, notwithstanding the proximity of its grand 
ee union of all her North American colonies. neighbor the Broadway, aad will continue to flourish. 
ke MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL MATTERS. TD : 
mn Owing to a press of other and more onerous duties, we have been unable Campaign Sketches of the War with Mezxico ; by Capt. W. S. Henry, 
ts, to furnish our readers with an original resume oi the amusements of the| ly s, A.; Harpers.—We have much pleasure in announcing the appear- 
= week, but have availed ourselves of the critical ability and,acumen of our ance of this production, from the pen of Capt. Henry—the recent Army 
- friend and neighbour of the “ Spirit of the Times.” Next week we intend Correspondent of the ‘* Spirit of the Times,” and avery able and ‘spirited 
be to show that we have an opinion of our own, and that we can say with Iago) writer, as all who have seen those documents can testify. From a glance 
te “we are nothing if not critical.” through his pages, we venture to promise our readers a fund of interesting 
a, Park Theatre.—The Madame Brmor Troupe has been most successful. snd amusing matter—partly anecdotal and descriptive, and partly consisting 
ly The names comprising it are familiar to ail music-loving people, with the SiN) lof personal sketches and details concerning most of the distinguished indi- 
i gle exception of that of Mr. Reeves, who appears among us for the first time.||yiduals whose names have figured in the official reports of the several ac- 
1, We have no hesitation to pronounce him the very best English Tenor that|/tions. On this account alone, there must necessarily be a great desire to 
1e ever sang in Opera here. His voice is very rich, flexible, and high. He}|see the work, by all who have friends connected with the Campaign. The 
d sings his solo without using falsetto, and his style, though by no means en-|/work is very beautifully illustrated, and finished on excellent paper. 
tirely settled, is of the best Italian school. He frequently reminded us Of/} James’s Life of Henry IV, King of France and Navarre; Part ; 
of Perextt in the soft harmonies of Norma, by the exquisite diminishing of his} Harper & Brothers —We presume most of our readers have already com- 
" notes. But the lower tones of his voice are almost too powerful, and are un- ‘menced the perusal of this new historical work, by Mr. James, and there- 
¥ finished. They require much cultivation before they will assume that clear fore shall not detail them by any appeal on that behalf. We have, how- 
: bell-iike sound which alone is grateful to the ear. We would be better pleased) ever, to say one word respecting it, namely, that it contains much im- 
. at his efforts if he sustained the style which he has studied ; but he is) portant new matter, illustrative of the history of that great Sovereign, whieh 
| either careless or forgetful, and wanders into many varieties. We do not) has never before been presented, and which, of course, enhances greatly 
f ntend by any of these remarks, however, to detract from the statement we) its value. , 
A have made of his superiority as an English vocalist. He has all the requisites || Zhe Pictorial History of England ; No. 31.—We have so frequeatiy 
c and should not suffer them to eseape cultivation. Madame Bisuor sustaipy 4, eommended this sterling History io the attention of our friends, that it is 
t the reputation she enjoys, and to the astonishment of many who had not heard/jonly necessary for us to announce the appearance of this new issue. It isa 
. her, proved her claims to the title of the best English songstress and actress|/most interesting number, containing details of the great plague and fire of 


j that has been heard in this city. We have on previous occasions, at imminent,|London, &c., &c. 
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Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


The game for the Benefit of Sams came off on Friday, the 22d Inst., on 
the St. George’s Ground ; and, after some very good and some very bad play, 
terminated as the score below will show. 


SAM. WRIGHT'S SIDE. SAMs’ SIDE. 


Wright, c. Cuyp, b. Sams...... 2] Robert's, not 33 
Comery, b. 15 | Elliott, b. 4 
Warner, b. Of} Sams, c Rouse,b. Comery...... 
Melville, b. 9 | East, c. Winkworth, b. Comery. 0 
Bennett, run 7] Ranney, Il 
J. Emmett, €. and b. Roberts.... 18 | James, b. Wright.....seeeeeeee 12 
Greatorex, c. and b. Cuyp...... 4 | Shonnard, 45 
Rouse, c. Ranney, b. Sams...... 11 | Bailey,c. Winkworth, b, Comery. 38 
W. Emmett, b. Cuyp.......... Williams, c. Melville, b. Wright. 0 
Le Gal, not ©] Dobson, O 


94 


77 


MATCH BETWEEN THE RIFLE BRIGADE AND MECHANICS. 
Toronto, Thursday, Oct. 14, 1847 


On Monday last a friendly game at Cricket was played on the Tororto 
; Club Ground, between eleven of the Rifle Brigade in Garrison, and eleven 
Mechanics of the city--Mr. F. French's bowling, however, being ‘‘barred.” 
The day, though rather too cold for Cricket, was fine ; but the ground, ow- 
ing to the late rains, was soft and dull, and unfavorable to the game. The 
Mechanics went in first, but, literally, ** tumbled out” again se quick as 
to put only 14 runs on the score. The Military then took the bat, and, 
after some good resolute play, ended a capital innings, with a score of 118. 
The Mechanics, in their second innings, played tar better than in their 
first ; for, although they did not bring up the score quite as far as they, no 
doubt, desired, and finally lost the game in a single innings, yet they suc- 
ceeded in placing 83 on the paper, thereby making the desparity not so 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 

Ship Fever, Dysentery, etc., etc.—May not all sickness be a deficiency of some vital princis 
ciple of the blood? Or, may not certain conditions be necessary to enable the blood to be- 
come the recipient of exygen, so that its discarbonizing power shall be sustained in full vigor? 
Itis probably the want of these influences may be the occasion of ‘‘ Ship Fever,” and all fe- 
vers of the Typhoid character ; and of Cholera Morbus and Dyseutery diseases generally. In 
fact it may be only modifications of these same influences, which oecasion all other diseases ; 
showing the gieat probability of the unity of disease. The people should think of these 
things. 

In ‘* Ship Fever” the pulse ranges from 45 to 55 beats in a minute, and sometimes lower 
still ; in such a state of the circulation, there must be constantly accumulating those particles 
which are analogous to those found in the dead body. And in ail cases where the circulation 
is impeded, or where from any cause the blood is prevented from throwing off the usual 
quantity of carbon, we find that a Dyseuteric stage supervenes, the bowels in these cases en- 
deavoring to do the work of the hungs. Instead of astringents, nature should be assisted in 
endeavours to cleanse the system, and the blood, of these retained impurities. And unless 
this course is followed, there is no other condition for the body but death. It is in cireum- 
stances like these, that the ‘‘ Brandieth Pills” ave so important ; because of their vitalizing 
qualities ; because of their purifying powers ; because, while they cleanse the system, they 


striking as was at first anticipated. The batting of the ‘ Rifles,” especial- 
ly that of Russell, who figured up 39 as his reckoning, was very good, as 
were the fielding and bowiing, Lord Malden in particular, sending in his 
balls with the point blank accuracy of the catapult, Oa the part of the 
Mechanics, though as an eleven we cannot compliment them on their field- 
ing, they nevertheless showed some good batting and bowling Mr. F. 
French, it will be seen, in his second innings, made a rattling score of 32; 
Messrs. Robert Johnson, Jr., and Chandler, all contributed their share. 
Mr. Chandler, though evidently out of practice, lowered his opponents’ 
bats quite a Ja Lilywhite, and we predict will next season prove himself a 
trimming bowler. Oue result of this match has been to bring out some of 
the latent Cricketing ability which exists in Toronto, in quarters not hith- 
erto discovered ; and we rejoice, therelore, to find that, by this means, a 
valuable addition, as well in strength as in numbers, may be expected to 
be made to the Toronto Cricket Club, for next year’s campaign. The fol- 


lowing is the score: 
MECHANICS. 


FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


F. French, b. Russeli........++ 1 b, Lord 32 
Cooper, FOR 1 TUN OUL. 
G. French, c. Russell, b. do..... 2 b. Lord Malden.....eeeeeeeees. O 
Johnson, Jr., b. Lord Malden... O run § 
Sharpe, c. Kent, b. Lord Malden. 3 
Robins, b. O b. Lord 17 
Johnson, Sr., b. Russeil........ Ob. 
McLellan, b. Lord Maiden...... O b. Lord Malden..cccceeesreeee 0 

1 7 


14 
MILITARY. 
Private Hitchman, hit his wicket, b. G. French......... 6 
Rooke, b. Chandler. 24 
Holloway, b. G. 1 
Lord Malden, b. Chandlers sc 3 
Private Russell, b, 39 
Kent, run 12 
Serg’t Taylor, b. G. French, c. Johnson, 
Private Barnes, b. Black. 13 
Smith, run O 
Hall, mot Out. 
Sules, 1. b. w, b. Black. 
Byes. csc 
Wide Balls. 


“e 


DEMPSTER’S THIRD ORIGINAL BALLAD SOIREE, 
AT THE TABERNACLE. 
R. DEMPSTER’S Third Original Ballad Soiree will be given at the Tabernacle on 
MONDAY Evening, Noy. Ist, on which occasion he will sing his favorite songs :—‘* lo 
The Spot where I was Born”—* The Loved One was but Thee” —* John Auierson, my Jo” 
— The Rainy Day”—* Saw Ye my awe Thing”—“ I’m with You once again, my Friends 
—* A Man’s a Man for ®’ That”—‘* Lament of the Irish Emigrant” —‘‘ Let us Love one An- 
other”—" My Nanie, O°— I'm Alone, all Alove”—‘ Leanie Morrison” and ‘* Duncan 
Gray.” To conclade with his popular Cantata, ‘** The May Queen,’’ 1m three parts. 
Admission 50ceats. Doors open at half past 6—to commence at half past 7 o’clock. 
Tickets to be had at the Music Stores, of Mr. Dempster, New York Hotel, and at the door 


in the evening [o. 30-1t. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCiETY. 
SIXTH SEASON. 

HE Committee of Management would respectfully inform the public and the patrons of 
T this Society, that the subscription books for the four Concerts are now open, and that no 
pains will be spared to render the performanees of this season of the highest order. 

Persons wishing to become associate members—who have the privilege of attending re- 
hearsals and Coucerts of the Society—can send in their names at any time. : 
Terms $5 per annum in advance. Subseriptions $10, payable on the delivery of the tickets 
for the first Concert, entitling the subscriber to three admissions to each «f the four Concerts, 
with the privilege of purchasing two extra admissions to each Concert at $1,50 per ticket, re- 
ic store of Scharfenberg & Luis, by the Secretary, or any of the members of 


impart life ; because they go at once to the seat of the disease and produce just the kind of 
action the body wants to strengthen and to save. 

lt may not be unwise to go into an inquiry respecting the originating causes of these con 
tagious maladies. During the putrefaction of animal and vegetable bodies, certain substances 
are generated which act as deadly poisons to man; especially to the Caucasian, or white- 
skinned family of mankind. The exhalation or vapors from swamps, from grave-yards, and 
from all putrefactive material, and from large congregations of living beings confined in a 
small space for a considerable period, are known to hold in solution sulphuretted hydrogen. 
This gas is so deadly in its nature that one part only to five hundred parts cf atmospheric air, 
is destructive, ts instant death, to a white man. And herein is, pe:haps, the reason of the 
great mortality to the white-skinned race on the shores of Africa. The time may not be 
distant, however, when an antidote may be used in the shape of Brandreth’s Pills, and an out- 
ward application to the skin, which shall render the absorption less, nearer to what it is in 
the negro, which shall make those shores no more fatal than our own prairies to the pioneer 
of the West. Three or four hundred men are congregated in the hold of a ship, where thirty 
or forty only ought to be. The first effect is a want of vitality in the air ; the second effect 
and a consequence of the first is, that exhalations arise from these now diseased human be- 
ings, which is charged with, say one part of sulphuretted hydrogen gas in two thousand parts 
of atmospheric air. The third result is a consequence of the two first ; it is low fever, in 
those whose vital powers are weakest, and the eauses continuing, the fever puts on a more 
decided typhoid character, until the peculiar symptoms seen in Camp, in Gaol and Ship Fe- 
vers, are fully established. 

To prevent this disease on board ship, there must be less people congregated together ; and 
greater care must be had to ensure cleanliness and thorough ventilation. Chloride of lime 
should be provided by the ship owners, Which should be sprinkled about the hold daily. 
Particular Symptoms of Ship Fever.—Lowness of spirits, foreboding of some calamity ; 
pain in the small of the back ; painin the head; vertigo, and oceasiona] vomiting ; heavy 
pain ou the right side extending upward to the nipple ; the skin hot and dry ; belly bound ; 
stools, if any, dark color ; tongue furred, sometimes mahogany colored ; teeth covered with 
sordes ; great thirst; pulse from 40 to 55. These symptoms are the same as in Typhus Fe- 
ver, except that the pulse in the latter is sometimes as high as 120 beats a minute in the first 
stage. 

The Cure.—So soon as any of the above symptoms show themselves. immediately take four 
or six of Brandreth’s Pills; they must be taken every few,hours until they purge freely, and 
afterwards Once or twice a day till the stools are of a natural color and odour, and the tongue 
The pulse will be raised by this course and the strength improved. The same direc- 
tions are applicable to dysentery, whether alone or a consequence of Ship Fever. In all dy- 
senteric cases, or where the bowels ave much affected, let gum water be drsnk often. In this 
complaint, and in Ship Fever, and in all diseases in which Brandreth’s Pills are used as the 
medicine, drink boneset, balm, catnip, or sage teas. ‘These may be drank cold or hot. Cold 
always when preferred. Toast and water is also very good. It is important, however, that 
some of the above teas be drank. 

In cholera morbus and dysentery, or cholic, when there is great pain of the bowels, take 
two or three pills every few minutes with pepperment water, mint tea, or even brandy, until 
an operation is evidently procared from the pills ; afterward the pain will soon moderate. And 
in a few hours, so great a change for the better will have taken place, as to be the occasion r 
creat cause of thankfulness. The pills should be taken afterward every night fora few nights, 
say three o: four going to bed, until health is fully restored. 

A Prevention for all Contagious Diseases is found in Brandreth’s Pills. For this purpose 
they should be used in doses sufficient to purge freely once or twice a week. They cleanse 


clean. 


ived at the 
the Bociety. ‘ {e. 9-3t.] J. L. ENSIGN, See’y, 11 Leroy Place. 


that out of the system on which the very minera of the contagion fixes itself. The bowels 
and blood are thus kept pure ; Brandreth’s Pills are truly the safety valve of Disease. 

Free of Charge.—‘ Vegetable Purgation,” Apecnet of 18 pages, is given to all who will 
call for it, free of charge, at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, New York, 
where the Pills are sold at 25 cents per box, with fnll directions. Also, at 274 Bowery, 241 
Hudson st., N. ¥.; Mrs. Booth, 5 Market street, Brooklyn ; 45 Atlantic street, South Brook- 
lyn ; Jamas Wilson, Jersey City ; J. 8. Kenyon, Harlem ; E. Wisner, corner Broad and Com- 


jmerce streets, Newark ; J. F. Randolph, New Brunswick. N. 


N.B. There is no surity that you get Brandreth’s Pills unless you purchase only of the 
duly authorised Agents. 
Be careful of counterfeit Pills. All persons should be carefal to purchase at Dr. Bran- 
dreth’s office, or of the regular appointed agents. They would thus ensure themselves the 
zenuine article, otherwise they may get a counterfeit, as a new one has recently been offered 
in this city. [Aug. 21 


.TO PRIVATE FAMILIES, NOT KEEPING HOUSE. 

ADIES and Gentlemen are respectfully informed that the premises No. 137 Hudson St.- 
opposite St. John’s Park, have recently been mach enlarged and improved, and are well 
adapted for the convemience and comfort of married parties who do not chose to keep house, 
and to ladies or gentlemen who prefer a private abode to a hotel or an indiscriminate board- 
ing house. An unremitting desire is manifested to render the situation a home to the inmates, 
wh» can, at their pleasure, either be generally in their own spacious apartments, or mingle to- 
gether in the well-arranged public sitting rooms, in which there is constantly going on the 
tasteful amusements of the time and fashion, and, in the event of any party wishing to be re- 
tired, there is a good assortment of books in the house, and every pe.son can, in a reasonable 
degree, have their wishes eomplied with. A key of entrance to the Park ,walksis at the 
pleasure of the boarders, and the nearness to omnibus and hacking coach renders the place 

still more advantageous to those who wish to go either up or down town. 
Good references are to be exchanged, as it is very desirable te keep the establishment quite 

[o. 9. 


select 
CARD. 
RS. BAILEY, having returned from Baltimore to reside in New York, begs to announce 
i that she is prepared to un: ertake the instruction of Pupils in Vocal Music. 
Card of of address, &c., at the Muric Stores. [o2-1m* 
MANAGER WANTED, 
O TAKE CHARGE OF A WHEAT, CORN, AND CLOVER PLANTATION, in 
North Carolina. None need apply but with the following essentials. Good recommen- 
dations, a practical familiarity with modern principles of agriculture, activity and evergy in 
forwarding the owner’s interests. Salary from $200 to $350, exclusive of a house, one ser- 
vant, horse to ride, avd support from plantation supplies, such as flour, meat, meal, evc. An 


intelligent Scotch farmer, with small family, preferable. Apply to the Editor of the Culti 
H. K. BURGWYN, Halifax, N. C. 


Vator, or to 
Sept. 25—1m* 


EDUCATION. 
EV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 22 East Fourteenth street, (between 
University Placs and Fifth Avenue.) Circulars can be obtained at the School, or from 
G. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insuranoe Company, 29 Wall street. 
TWO Private —— from the ages of 14 to 18, will be received into ve H.’s family. 


For terms, apply at his residenc above. Sept. 18—4r. 
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1847. The Anglo American. 


WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 

HE Sabscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 

3ix holes for pots, &c , aud two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven im use, in, 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in frout roasting cau be carried on in the best man- 
ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash- 
ng, &c., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most complete arrangement ever got up for cook- 


ng. 
Copper Boilers made under the subscribers personal superintendence, and finished with) 
great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. | 
Utensils of all kinds, fer all patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 
Jy 10*.) WM. WEST, 183 Hudson St., New York. 


PRIVATE CLASSES IN FRENCH. 
A BASSET, PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AND LITERATURE, will organise his, 
e Evening Classes in French on the 8th instant, cr thereabout, at his residence, 364 


| 
| 
| 


Broadway, entrance in Franklin st. His method of teaching will relieve the Pupil! of two | 


hours study on each lesson. The cons ruction of the language compared with the English, 
will be given without studying rules, exceptions, notes, etc , ete. For farther particulars, | 
on application, all will be explained. | 
The Members of the Mechanics’ Institute will be received on the usual terms, by show- 
ing their certificate. | 
A CLASS FOR LADIES IN THE AFTERNOON. 
Those who wish to join a Conversation Class, will find one already ‘ormed. 
N. B.—AN EVENING CLASS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, is already formed 
at 101 East Broadway, for those who live iu that vicinity, at the residence of Dr. Breed. 
Sept. 4—6r 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. j| 


‘“* ASAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) } 


CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. | 
(Part of the Capital is invested in the United States ) | 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, | 

Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel 8. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 


Habicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Esq., General Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st., or fromeither of the Agents throughout the.United States, and British North 
American Colonies. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


New York, Sept. 5th 1847. [Sept. 4. 


SWIMMING BATH, DESBROSSES ST. ; CROTON BATH, ASTOR HOUSE; 
SWIMMING BATH, BATTERY. 

The above Baths are now open. Warm water isa healthful stimulant ; itat once makes clean 
and strong, and those who use it will recognise its excellent influence in freedom from physi- 
cal weakness and mental depressiou. Physicians are unanimous in commending it as alike! 
purifying and health-promoting ; and differing from their usual custom, as regards ~~ doses, 
not only prescribe these Warm aud Cold Baths for their patients, but actually take them 
themselves. July 17. | 


LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. 
16 FEET LONG, AND FRoM | L-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETBR, 


Can be obtained only of the Patentee. THOS, PROSSER, 
April. 28 Platt Street, N.Y. | 


AMBROSIAL TOOTH PASTE. 
oS cleining the Teeth and Gums, and communicating an agreeable odor to the 
Breath, this Ambrosia! Paste, compound of orris and other fragrant ingredients, has 
been acknowledged far superior to any other dentifrice. Being compounded of astrin- 
ent materials, it hardens the gums and makes them adhere more firmly to the teeth, 
reby assisting materially in preserving the latter from premature decay. The Paste 
also combines anti-putrescent and detergent properties im an eminent degree, and its 
trequent use is a sure means of keeping the breath and mouth in a sweet and healthy 
conditien. 
Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist and Druggist, 273 Broadway, m 
the Granite Building, corner of Chamber street. [Sept.18—3m* | 


ROMAN EYE BALSAM. 


‘oe are few bodily ailments more distressing in their nature than inflammation 
of the eyes, accompanied or succeeded by defective vision. Anything which cas 
remove these evils must therefore be regarded as a boon, of which the value is not to 


be estimated in dollars and cents. The ROMAN EYE BALSAM, prepared by HENRY | 


JOHNSON, is such a boon. Its merits have been tested by long experience, as thou- 
sands have derived unspeakable benefit from its application. Many patients, after suf- 
fering from inflammation for years, have been completely cured by using this delight- 
ful salve. The redness and watery humor have gradually disappeared trom their eye 
lids, and they have ultimately been enabled to read with pleasure the smallest print by 
candle light. Price 25 cents ajar with ample cirections for use. 

Prepared and sold by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, cor. Chamber-st 

(Sept. 1S—Sm*) 


CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. 


i] 
GREEABLE to the taste and smell—never injuring the teeth, gums, or palate in 


any way,—but making no compromise with that “ awful scourge o’ human gums,” 

the Tooth-ache—this extraordinary ssocres has the strongest claims to public no- | 
tice. Although.it has already been beneficial in thousands of instances, yet the pro- | 
prietor is confident that thousands more are constantly suffering from igaorance of the) | 

reat remedy. Let all good men, therefore, spread the joyful eee that the ce- 
ebrated Crove Axopyxe Drorscure the Tooth-ache, when carefully applied in one 
minute ! 

Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, in the granite building, 
cor. Chamber street ; sold also by all respectable druggists in the United States. Price 
25 cents. 

See that you be not cheated by unprincipled dealers with some worthless compound 
of their own make. Examine the wrapp=rs on the vial, and buy such as have the sig- 
nature of HENRY JOHNSON. {Sept. 18—3m*) 


EXTRACTS FOR FLAVORING 
LANC MANGE, Jellies, Creams, Custards, Charlotte Russe, Puddings, Syrups, 
Sauces, &c., kc. Highly concentrated Extract of Vanilla, Lemon, Peach, Rose, 
Citron, Bitter Almond, and Orange. Also Rose Water, Peach and Orange Flower Wa-! 
ters tor flavoring all kinds of Confections. Cooks and Confectioners have universally 
preferred these Extracts on account of their great strength and flavor 
*,* A teaspoonful is sufficient to favor a quart. Put up in vials at 25 cents each. 
Prepared by HENRY JOHNSON, Chemist, 273 Broadway, (west side,) in the Gra! 
nite Building. (Sept. 18—3m*] | 


GENUINE BEAR'S OIL. 
T is well known that the brain is “ the seat of thought, feeling, and consciousness,” 
to use the expression of an eminent physiologist ; and it is also an ascertained fact) 
that extraordinary activity of the cranial organs affects very seriously the external co-' 
vering which nature designed for them—that graceful ornament, the hair. Very close) 
attention to business, or to any particular subject, therefore is frequently the cause of 
capillary weakness, and ultimately of baldness. In such cases the Genuine Bear’s Or 
is ot value beyond ail price ; and yet the large bottles cost only 25 cents. Spurious imi 
tations of this oil are generally of the worst pre rreagy being mostly composed of Sweet | 
Oil, or some of the other vegetable oils; which, by their nature, unnatural to the | 
growth of an animal substance so delicate asthe hair, clogs the pores without fertili- 
zing the roots, and leave the hair after their application more harsh and dry than it was 
before. See, therefore, that you obtain rea Bear’s Oil, which you may always be as- 
sured of by purchasing only such as is perfumed and prepared for the toilet by HENRY 
JOHNSON, (successor to A. B. Sands & Co.) Chemist and Drugy ist, 273 Broadway, in 
the Granite Building, cor. Chamber st. 


ug Every bottle of the genuine has the name of HENRY JOHNSON on the seal or 
abel. (Sept. 18—3m*) 


FL@WERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, corer of and 28th street, N. Y., has always 

on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Supplied at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


fully put up at all seasons. 
N. B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep iu order ipaatons, prune Grape, ke. Gen 


tlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, aud Gard with places, by apply 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
May 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 

} HILE you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 
} to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 
|Lustral Hair Preservative as the best article yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 
jare the agents in New York. 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the boule. 
{Jy 10-ly*. 


J. CONRAD, 


i] FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 


No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, 
June 19*-ly.J New Yor« 


V AXIMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Pria 
LVL cipe Segars in all their variety. QG- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
‘and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


| THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 

'(\OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the progressive 
| Improvements made therein, Directions and Instructions in the Practice and Play of th 
\manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as to Variations and Applications of it, so as te 
jafford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
‘complete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishmeuts, and diagrams 
|By Alex. D. Paterson. 

| By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 
'* Felix on the Bat.” 

| N.B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 
| Astor House, Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
T= Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every description of the above we 
known popular Pens. A large stock is constantly kept oa hand, consisting of patent, Ma 


_jaum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barre} Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 


{medium points ; Caligraphic, (iMustrated cards). Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ledies’ Pa 
\tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
jone gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for School use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
|Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fine- 
ness of point, emg suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
lof every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
jlicited, by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 
Oct. 8-tf. cor. of Gold 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 
WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 


RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,,a full assortment ot 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 


| retail prices, for cash :— 


Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety.~ 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
| Solar Chandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights. 
| Suspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 
| Side, do. 0. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
| Girandoles—Gilt, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
| Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. May 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 
LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 


THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentleinen whe wish to dispose of their 
left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber's residence, through the 


|Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
J.LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y4ly. 


BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 

FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by, those who value a good head of 
| hair. It is alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff; and the beautifying 
jlustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur- 
lther particulars gee phiets, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &e., to be had of his agents throughout the United S:ates and Canada, among which 
are the following :— 


AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth ; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
| 


Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R. & C. Thorn- 
ton, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. Y.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ; 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. Hiemstreet, Troy ; T. Hunt, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. 
H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. 8. Barnum & 
Son, Utica ; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers, 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and 
other places. 
OG A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of ‘‘ the Hyperion.” 
WILLIAM BOGLE, 
yee. Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. 
y 10-1y*. 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING, ETC. 


A LADY eminently qualified, is desirous of teaching a few more "pupils on the PIANO 


t FORTE and in SINGING ; also the GUITAR. Pupils taught at their own or her 
oo Terms moderate. For particulars, apply at No. 147 Chambers street. 
ugust 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE, Albany, August $d, 1847.— 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir— Notice is hereby given, 
that at the next general election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Mon- 


||\day of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit : 


TATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, State Treasurer, Attorney General 
— agg and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioneis, and Three Inspectors of 
ate rrisons. 

DISTRICT.— One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the First, 8e- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the City of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
the Eighth, Ninth and Fourteenth Wards of the said city ; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District, consisting of the Eleventh, Twelfth, Fiiteenth, Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth Wards of the said city. 

COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said City and County, to wit :—Six- 
teen Members of Assembly —One to be elected in each Assembly District. 

Yours, respectfully, N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF’S OFFICE, New York, August 5th, 1847. 
The above 1s published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 


quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided. 


J.J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
og Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 
w until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that 


they may be laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed (or payment. See Revised 
Stat., vol. 1., chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist., page 148. [ Aug. 14, 
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GEORGE CONRAD, 

BOOT MAKER, , 

No. 27 Merchants’ Exchange, Hanover street, 
Sept. 18] New York. 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPOT. 

HE AMERICAN AND FRENCH SHIRT DEPO’, 59 NASSAU STREET, one door 
above Maiden Lane, where SHIRTS of every style are made to order, and which, fos 
elegance of fit and neatness Of workinanship, cannot be excelled, And we are determined to 
merit the approbation of the public, by giving them a superior article at a reasonable price. 


Al rt tof ready made Shirts, Coilars, and Bosoms always on hand. 
MRS. C, CLARKE, Manager. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 

Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples or Pustules 
on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore byes, Ringworm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlarge- 
ment and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Symptoms, Sctatica or 

Lumbego, and Ascites or Dropsy. Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders. pe 
¥ pee value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its useful 

ness is extending. 1t is approved and highly recommended by Physicians, and is admitted t 
be the most powertul and searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed 
medical practice. Itis not local in its operation, but general, extending through the whole 
system. It neutralizes the poisonous elemen:s in the blood, and restores a healthy tone to 
the organs which generate thit fluid. : * ; 

It is put up in a highly concentrated form for convenience and portability, and when diluted 
according to the directions, each bottle will make six times the quantity, equal to one quart, 
and is then superior in medicinal value to the various preparations bearmg thename. 

New York, April 26, 1947. 

Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen :—Having long been afflicted with general debility, weakness, 


loss of appetite, &c., and receiving no benefit from the varsots remedies preseribed, | conclud- | 


ed about three months since to make use of your Sarsaparilla. I now have the pleasure of 


informing you that its effeets have been attended with the happiest results in restoring my 


health, and am induced to add my testimony to the many others you already possess of its 

merits, and to those desiring further information, | will personally give the particulars of] 

my case, and the effects of this inval uable medicine, by calling at 285 Bowery, New York. 
Yours, respectiully, JANET MciNTOSH. 

This is to certify that Miss Janet McIntosh is kuown to ine as a member of the Church, mn 

good standing, and worthy of confidence. _ J. 8. SPENCER, 

Pastor of 2d Presbyterian Church, — 

Still further proof of its value and efficacy in a severe case of Rheumatism. The iollow- 


i handed to our Agent at Kingston : 
“ii Kingston, Canada West, June 16, 1846. 


I hereby certify that I have been afflicted with Rheumatism of the most painful kind for 
neatly four years. When severely attacked | suffered the most intense pain, sometimes com- 
mencing at my stomach and then quickly changing to my head, back, and other parts of my 
body. 1 have had most of my teeth drawn, because of the torture experienced from the pain 
which settled in them. t 
day. I applied to various physicians, but received no benefit, and was given up by then as 
incurable. At last, when every thing else had failed, | was shown an advertisement ‘or a 
medicine called Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which | thought would suit my case. | immediately 
procured a bottle, and to my pnspeakable joy it prodaced almost instant relief. 1 continued 
to use it, and have now taken six bottles, which has effected almost a perfect cure. I would 
most uy d all who suffer from a like affliction to use this valuable medicine. 

ARAH ANN ECCLES. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see pam) h- 

lets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, corner of Willian, | 


k. 
ng ee by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; Chas. Brent, Kingston ; 


8. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamilton ; Elliott and Thornton, Dundas ; and by 
Druggists generally threughout the United States and Canadas. Price $1 per bottle. Six bot- 
5. 

ip The public are respectfully requested to 1 ber that it is Sands’ Sarsaparilia thac ucs 

been and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficuit class of diseases u 

which the human frame i« subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and take wo | other 
ENCYCLOPADIAS, DICTIONARIES, ETC., 

FOR SALE BY E. BALDWIN. wn 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica Edited by Prof. Napier. Seventh Edition. 21 vols. 4to., 


If Russia. ‘ 
2. "The Encyclopedia Americana. Edited by Francis Keiber. A New Edition. 14 vols, 


in sheep. 

aud Supplement of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge: 16 vols., half bound in Russia. 

4. The National Cyclopedia of Useful Kuowledge. 

Parts Parts 1 to 5 already published. 

6- The Cyclopedia of English Literature. Edited by Wm. and Robert Chambers. 2 vols, 


6. ‘The Library, and Cyclopedia of Ruial Affairs. Edited by Charles Kuight. Il 


lustrated with Colored Engravings. Parts 1 to 4 published ; to be continued monthly. 
7. Dictionary of Dates and Universal Reference, relating to all ages and uations from the 
Earliest Account to the Present Time. Third Edition ; to whichis added a copious Index 


ing Names. By Joseph Haydn. : 
9. Painters, containing Memoirs of the Lives aud Works of the most 


Eminent Professots of the Art of Painting. By Matthew Pilkington. A New Edition, re- 
vised and corrected, by Allan Cunningham. c 4 
10. Ilustrations of British History, Biography, and Manners, during the reigns of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James 1. By Edward Lodge. 8 vols. Svo., cloth, 
For sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
July 17-f.] BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY, cor. of Warren st. 
THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.8 
A WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, ane 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the the MAMAS NEW 
dthe PENNSYLVANIA EXHIB ONS, respectively, for the 
SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, ‘AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 

Apparatus and Stock, wholesale aud retail. ‘ 2 
Instruction given in the Art. ly. 25-tf. 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 
ea FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 

SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persous wishing to send for their friends, in any part of 
the Old Country, will find the subscriber’s agnagenants for 1847, most complete, and calcu 
ated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them co biing 


iend he Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
ee THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Now publishing in London in Monthly 


UEEN OF THE WEST - - 1300 tous. ROSCIUS + 9900 tons. 


STER - --- - 
ey wpe magnificent packets are all new York: built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted up with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th aud 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. 

In addition to the above splendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST.‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in part of the oa oni and well-known ships, viz. : be The America, , 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Ryppahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with 
the new liue, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part of Ireland to Liverpool, eax 


be secured atthe lowest rates. Every information by applying 10 
: 2d door below Burling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom, 
& Feb. 27.} 


i could not sleep at night, and obtained but little neo tagger. the; | 


American. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


| To sail on the 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th ef every Month. 

oe LINE OF PACKETS will hereafier be composed of the following Ships, which 
will succeed each other, in the order ix which theygre named, sailing punctually from 
‘NEW YORK on the Ist, Sth, 16th aud 24th of every month, from LONDON on the dth, 
AS8th, 21st and 28th, and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every mouth 
| throughout the year, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. From New Yerk. From Portsmouth. 
|Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, | May =, Sept. 8, Jan. 8!/ July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 
‘St. James, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 3 
|Toronto, Isaiah Pratt, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Switzerland, A. T. Fletcher, | June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 24, 24, 24 
'Mediator, Dan. Lee Stark, 8, 8, 8 | Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 
!Quebec, J. H. Williams, 16, 16, 16 8, 
|Victoria, E. E. Morgan, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
Independence, W. K. Bradish, Tuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 2 24, 24, 24 
|Hendrick Hudson | G, Moore, 8, 8. 8| Sept. 1, Jam. 1, May 1 
‘Wellington, C. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8 8 
‘Margaret Evans, | £. G. Tinker, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
\Prince Albert, F. R. Meyer, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 24, 2 24 
‘American Eagle, | J... Chadwick, 8, 8, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June i 
\Sir Robert Peel, | Dan. Chadwick, 16, 16, 16 8, 8, 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 24, 24, 24 16, 16, 16 
/Gladiator. R. L. Bunting. Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May- 1 24, 24, 24 


| These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
‘Liquors. Neither the Captains nor Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
/Parcels, or Packages seut by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
ito JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. N. York 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., § *°™ 

My 24-tf.—Ang. 7.] BARING, BROTHERS & CO., iu London. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
PO SAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


| moath :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool 
SHERIDAN, | F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Noy. 11. 
GARRICK, BL H. Oct. 26. Dec. 1] 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Noy, 26. Jan. 11. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, De 


\that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
|Q‘AILING from NEW YORK on the 1ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Pepin. From New York. From Liverpoo). 
Waterloo, W.H. Allen, Mar. 11, July £1, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26 


\John R. Skiddy, | James C. Luce, | Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan.36 
‘Stephen Whitey, ; W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, | F. P. Allen, { June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 2¢. 
These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being nusupassed for room, elegance, 
jand convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will 
be made to promote the comfort of Passergers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners wil! not be repousible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, a ply to 
Janu. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South 

EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
| Spooner from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 2ist of each month, 
excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpoal 


Ashburton, H. Huattleston Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,/Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21° 
Patrick Henry, J. ©. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,\Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6, April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Henry Clay. Fzra Nye. Apri 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6./May 21, Sept.21, Jan, 21, 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

_ The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for whith ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Pachages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For os 7 or pas 


sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My B11. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that wheu the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16} Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, July 1 Nov. 1, Mar 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 3, May 1 
Europe, E. G, Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1 16, 16, 6 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 6 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

These Ships are not surpassed in pomt of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations 


The = of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

A remittance of FOUR DOLLARS will entitle a subscriber to one of our large and bean 
tiful ENGRAVINGS, and the Paper for one year. A remittance of SEVEN BDOLLARS 
will entitle a subscriber to a complete set of our STEEL ENGRAVINGS, and the r 


fe One year. The following are the engravings we have ady wsued : WASHINGTON 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, WELLINGTON, and NELSON, and SIR R. PEEL 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
He | 
j | 
| 
| 
| 
i c. 20, eb. 
H These ships are all of the first class, upwards © 0 tons, builtin the City of New York, 
iH with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 
Ls j Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of pas- 
iets | sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
1 experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 
: ' | Neither the Captains or owners of the ships wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 
iF packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are — therefor. For freight or passage 
ina | apply to k. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Steet, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
if AB Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 
newspapers 1 cent each. 
' bea | Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discontinue 
; } all Advertisements not in their names of the Liverpool Packets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments. potice is 
| 
A 
an 
ia | 
| 
He 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
4 } 
4 
| 
| 
| 
} jor to their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 
j us | The Commanders are well known 4s men of character aud experience ; and the strictest at 
dy i jteution will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctua 
regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretefore. ~ 
| 
ie Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels 
tae or Packages se bythem, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor For freight 
ug passage, apply * GOODHUE & Co 44 South-st , or 
| C. H. MARSHAI 88 Burling-slip, N. ¥ , 
| ARING, BROTHER? & (Co, Liverpool 
ig | THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 
AR: DEVOTED TO NEWS, LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, ETC., 
‘ Is published every Saturday atthe office, No. 4 Barclay street, Astor House. Terms, 
FOUR DOLLARS per annum, tnvariably in advance. The Journal is printed on very supe- 
j rior paper, with a beautiful type, and contains as large a quantity of matter as any other news- 
; paper in the country. 


